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CHAPTER IV. 
‘MY DAYS ARE NUMBERED, BULWER.’ 


FEW days after the occur- 
rences described in the pre- 
ceding chapter a young man is 
sitting in a thoughtful attitude be- 
fore a writing-table, in a spacious 


but rather barely-furnished study, 


the dinginess and cheerlessness of 
which, however, is due less to the 
poverty than the age of its fittings 
and general adornment. 

The faded velvet curtains, once 
crimson, now brown and streaked 
with yellow where the sun has 
caught them year by year, hang 
in ample folds before the diamond- 
shaped windows; the carpet, which 
covers the centre of the room, be- 
yond which the black oaken boards 
shine like ebony, although its 
bright colours have long since 
mingled in one neutral tint, is 
thick and yielding; the walls are 
hung with paintings of value, 
though their subjects are almost 
undistinguishable from neglect, 
whilst the carved oak furniture 
and the few pieces of rare china 
that adorn the high sculptured 
mantelpiece prove that whatever 
the present position of its owner 
there was a time when this apart- 
ment must have cost hundreds of 
pounds to decorate. Its faded 
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glories call out to us from the 
years gone by; it seems like the 
room of a disinterred palace—a 
remnant of vanished royalty; and 
the man who occupies it now, for 
the stamp of high breeding and 
high thought upon his brow, might 
be a king—for the look of suffer- 
ing and purity, a saint. He is 
leaning back in his chair, his el- 
bows resting on the arms, his 
hands clasped together, his eyes 
fixed upon the hearth, whence a 
few logs of wood send up a red, 
smouldering light. 

In person he is about the middle 
height, extremely fair and delicate 
in appearance, with soft nut-brown 
hair, and a small much lighter- 
coloured moustache; hazel eyes 
that seldom meet one’s gaze, but 
seem to be looking into distance 
seen only by themselves; and a 
mouth too finely cut to betoken 
energy or much endurance. Alto- 
gether he gives one the idea of a 
man of a sensitive and highly- 
organized imagination, an apa- 
thetic, languid disposition, and a 
preoccupied mind. 

And this is Bernard, Earl of 
Valence, the béte noir of Miss West- 
Norman’s fancy, the cousin whom, 
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by her father’s last will and testa- 
ment, she must either accept as 
her husband, or to whom she must 
relinquish the property she has 
been brought up to look upon as 
entirely her own. 

The probable good fortune in 
store for him does not appear to 
be occupying Lord Valence’s mind 
at the present moment, for his 
forehead contracts, and the gloom 
on his brow is visibly deepening, 
when the study door is opened to 
announce a visitor. 

‘ Mr. Bulwer, my lord.’ 

‘ Ah, Bulwer!’ starting up and 
flushing, ‘this is kind. To ride 
ten miles on such an afterngon to 
see a friend, is like yourself.’ 

‘Pshaw! nonsense, my dear 
fellow, what is ten miles?’ rings 
out the newcomer with a strong 
Hibernian accent. ‘I should have 
come before, but I only returned 
from England yesterday. And 
now I am here, may I stay the 
night ?’ 

‘Of course! only too glad to 
have you. William, tell Mrs. Dris- 
coll to have the chintz room pre- 
pared for Mr. Bulwer, and dinner 
at eight o’clock served in the lesser 
dining-hall.’ 

‘Dinner! have you dined then, 
Valence? Don’t make any altera- 
tion on my account.’ 

*‘No!’—with some hesitation— 
‘I have not dined. It would have 
been served, I suppose, any way. 
The fact is, when I’m alone I 
generally have my meals brought 
to me here.’ 

‘You are alone then! I heard 
Mrs. West was at Norman House 
a fortnight ago; but I thought 
she would have returned to the 
Castle before now.’ 

‘No; she is still in England.’ 

‘You must miss her and the 
child.’ 

‘Not much. Mrs. Driscoll has 
the complete management of the 
household in my sister-in-law’s 
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absence ; and so long as they leave 
me alone I am perfectly satisfied.’ 

John Bulwer, who has been di- 
vesting himself of his great-coat 
and other wraps, for the weather 
here is cold and drizzling, now 
comes round to the fireplace, and 
looks his friend steadily in the 
face. 

‘You are missing some one or 
something, Valence. Why what 
have you been doing to yourself, 
old fellow, since last we met? I 
should think, from your appear- 
ance, you must be a couple of 
stone lighter.’ 

‘I’ve not been doing anything 
in particular, except think,’ replied 
Valence, with a faint smile. 

‘ Think! You'll wear yourself 
out thinking. And what on earth 
can you have to think about? 
You’ve neither wife nor child, and 
every bit of worry about the ma- 
nagement of the estate is taken 
off your hands by that fellow 
Lomax.’ 

‘I know it is. Perhaps it 
would be as well if it were not. 
We have been making up the 
books lately, and how much do 
you suppose the land yielded 
during the past twelve months, 
Bulwer ?” 

‘I know how much it ought to 
yield.’ 

‘Five hundred and some odd 
pounds!’ 

‘ Impossible, Valence! You are 
joking, or there must be some 
mismanagement somewhere. And 
yet Lomax seems to know what 
he is about.’ 

‘It is no fault of his; it’s the 
poverty of the soil. We ought to 
drain, and dress, and sub-soil, and 
give it a dozen other advantages, 
which I can’t afford to undertake. 
So it must go on as it is. It’s 
lucky my wants are few.’ 

‘Is it this that is worrying 
you?’ 

‘Nothing worries me—in that 

















‘way, Bulwer,’ he adds in a lower 
Voice. 
‘Then what are you moping 


for, Valence? I expected to find 
you in a flutter of expectation, as 
a bridegroom elect should be.’ 

‘A bridegroom elect ?” 

‘Yes! Is not your marriage 
with Miss West-Norman all but 
settled ?” 

*I believe it is; at least her 
guardian, General Hawke, was 
over here last week talking about 
it, and I told him that if my 
cousin wishes to carry out her 
father’s intentions on our behalf, 
I am quite willing to fulfil my 
part of the business. I could 
hardly say less than that, could I?’ 

‘ Say less! Your coolness sur- 
prises me! Why, Valence, what 
can you be thinking of? A lovely 
girl and a large fortune are thrown 
at your head, and you say you are 
“ willing” to take them. Why 
don’t you say “ delighted,” “ eager,” 
* charmed ?”? 

* Because I don’t feel it, Bul- 
wer! The idea of marriage is 
distasteful to me. But when I 
think of my suffering tenants and 
these impoverished estates, I be- 
lieve I have no right to refuse 
what may so greatly benefit them, 
for the sake of indulging my own 
taste for solitude and quiet.’ 

‘ But have your cousin’s charms 
no weight in the balance ?’ 

‘Has she charms? I know so 
little of her.’ 

* You have seen her during the 
last year. Have you no eyes in 
your head ?’ 

‘She seemed a lively, rather in- 
dependent sort of girl to me; but 
I can’t say I noticed her much. 
Young women are not in my line, 
Bulwer. I am not at home with 
the sex.’ 

‘So I used to think, Valence; 
but. I am beginning to alter my 
opinion. There must be some 


hidden reason for this extraordi- 
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nary apathy on your part. And 
the easiest solution to my mind is 
that there’s another woman in the 
case.’ 

Lord Valence colours, and stoops 
down to kick a burning log away 
with his foot. 

‘There is no other woman in 
the case, Bulwer,’ he answers de- 
liberately. 

‘But why then do you speak 
and think of your cousin as you 
do? It is unheard of—unnatural ! 
A beautiful girl, full of life and 
spirit, well born, well bred, and 
yours for the asking; and you 
mention the probability of marry- 
ing her with a sigh !’ 

‘ Bulwer, what good will mar- 
riage bring me ?’ 

‘It will bring you everything 
that you could desire. Love, 
beauty, wealth, and happiness! 
What man could want more ?” 

‘I have done very well without 
these things hitherto, nor do I 
wish to have them now. To hold 
them for a few short months, per- 
heps,’ he continues, dreamily, ‘ to 
grow to love them, live in them, 
and then to have to give them up, 
to be called away without the 
power of resistance. Why should 
we heap up needless misery for 
ourselves by beautifying a world 
we must leave so soon ?” 

John Bulwer looks at his friend 
for a moment in silence, then 
moves his chair closer to him. 

‘Valence! my dear fellow, you 
make me very uneasy. What is 
this burthen that lays upon your 
mind ? 

* Who says that it is burthened ?” 

* No one says so, but everybody 
sees it. And I, who have been 
your friend for years, who have so 
sincere an affection for you, your 
settled melancholy makes me mi- 
serable. There is no good reason 
for it, Valence. You have youth 
and birth, and the most brilliant 
prospects. You should be the 
v2 
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leading man in this county, and 
you are nothing but a stay-at- 
home and a bookworm.’ 

‘ You think it would be more 
intellectual of me then to follow 
the hounds or to get up a sporting 
battue.’ 

‘I am sure it would be more 
natural. What other young fellow 
of your age remains cooped up at 
home day after day with no better 
company than his writing-table 
and his library? Were there any 
meaning in it——’ 

* How do you know there is no 
meaning in it?’ 

‘Had you to do it for your 
daily bread, I should have said; 
but you, the first nobleman in 
the county, the representative of 
a long line of earls, the father 
perhaps of a generation that 
shall——’ 

* Hold, Bulwer! you go a little 
too fast. No generation will come 
after me; I am the last of my 
race.’ 

* What do you mean?” 

*I will tell you what I have 
never told to any one else, but 
it must be upon a promise of the 
strictest secrecy. My days are 
numbered, Bulwer. I shall not 
live to see another twelvemonth 
run its course. Perhaps now you 
will understand why I am not so 
very eager about making Everil 
West-Norman my widow.’ 

* But—good God! I cannot be- 
lieve it! you must be mistaken. 
Who told you this, Dr. Newall ” 

‘No! it was not Dr. Newall, 
though I believe that he knows 
it. Never mind who it was. It 
is the truth.’ 

‘I do not believe it,’ replies 
Bulwer, as he passes his hand- 
kerchief across his face. ‘ Dying! 
Why you are not ill; there is 
nothing the matter with you.’ 

‘ No, there is nothing the mat- 
ter with me, except what you call 
death. But, after all, what odds 
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is it, Bulwer? Sooner or later we 
must all go. A few years car 
make no difference.’ 

‘ But this is a chimera—an hal- 
lucination on your part, Valence. 
You have overworked yourself, 
and your brain is uneasy. I 
don’t wonder at your conjuring 
up fancies, shut up alone day 
after day in this dark old castle. 
Dear old fellow, don’t speak of it 
any more; Miss West-Norman will 
soon lay all these ghostly fancies 
to rest for you.’ 

* You think I ought to marry 
her then, Bulwer ? 

‘Of course! Why not? Mar- 
riage is the very thing for you!’ 

‘ But, under the circumstances, 
will it be fair ?’ 

* Valence, I will not have you 
mention such a thing; if you 
knew what pain it gave me.’ 

‘ Her father’s will is burthened 
with so awkward a condition,’ 
continues the Earl, musingly, as 
though carrying out his own 
thoughts alone. ‘If we do not 
marry one another her fortune 
comes to me, nor have I the 
option of refusing it, except by 
seeing it lapse to the State. A 
cruel proviso for both of us. I 
must marry her, or see her pau- 
perised. My uncle does not even 
leave me the opportunity to be 
generous.’ 

‘ What should you have done if 
she had ? 

‘Can you ask me? Do you 
think, knowing what I do, that I 
would wrong any woman sufii- 
ciently to ask her to be my wife ? 
But, in this instance, it becomes 
almost a necessity. I shall, at 
least, leave her in the enjoyment 
of her own fortune and my title. 
Thank Heaven! we are indifferent 
to each other.’ 

‘ That seems a strange thing to 
me for which to thank Heaven.’ 

‘Does it? She might suffer 
these 


otherwise. Women _ feel 














things so much. But she will be 
her own mistress again before long.’ 

* Valence, you will drive me 
mad if you persist in talking in 
this way,’ says Bulwer, as he 
starts from his chair and com- 
mences walking up and down the 
room. ‘Tell me, what reason have 
you to anticipate your death ? 
It is some old superstition you 
have got hold of—some Banshee 
story ——’ 

‘ It has nothing whatever to do 
with the Banshee.’ 

‘ Who told you so then ? 

‘I told myself, Bulwer. The 
conviction lies here,’ tapping his 
chest, ‘more strongly impressed 
than it could have been by any 
living being. I know what is in 
store for me, and I do not fear 
it. What mortal could say more?” 

‘You will kill yourself in 
reality if you encourage such 
absurd ideas,’ says the other, 
testily. ; 

* How do I encourage them? I 
have neither sought nor courted 
them. They have come to me of 
themselves. And am I not ready 
and willing to try Dr. Bulwer’s 
famous remedy of marriage for 
a dying man? he adds, with a 
smile. ‘ Come, dear old fellow, 
don’t be angry with me. I have 
opened my heart to you as I have 
to no one else. Don’t make me 
regret my confidence.’ 

Bulwer stops short, and leaning 
over the back of the Earl’s chair, 
clasps the hand extended to him. 
As their eyes meet, Valence sees 
that his friend’s are full of tears. 
He turns hastily away and rings 
the bell. 

‘They shall show you up to 
your room, Bulwer, for I know 
you'll be all the happier for a 
change of clothes ; and put on your 
shooting-coat and slippers, and 
make yourself comfortable. We'll 
ibe a pair of jolly bachelors to- 
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night once more, old boy, for who 
knows, with this terrible wedding 
in store for me, how much longer 
we shall be able to do as we like ?’ 
And with affected merriment he 
slaps Bulwer on the back and 
dismisses him, in the custody of 
the servant, to the chintz room. 

As the door closes behind them, 
the light fades out of Valence’s 
eyes, and he reseats himself with 
his former air of calm, thoughtful 
resignation. 

* Dear Bulwer,’ he thinks, af- 
fectionately, ‘ how little he knows 
—he imagines! The mysteries I 
revel in are sealed books to him. 
His eyes see nothing but the outer 
world through which we are pass- 
ing. Is he the happier, I wonder, 
for being blind! Could I give up 
the companionship which has been 
my solace for so long ? 

Here Lord Valence pauses and 
turns his head towards his shoul- 
der. ‘No!’ he continues quietly, 
as though he were answering some 
one. ‘ You know that I could 
not. Iam yours—soul and body 
—no one shall come between us! 

‘ And yet this girl—whom Bul- 
wer describes so full of life and 
spirits—ought I to make her my 
wife without a knowledge of the 
fact? Will my close company— 
my daily presence, blanch her 
cheek —unnerve —enfeeble her? 
Will she be cognizant of the mys- 
tery that surrounds me, and be- 
come frightened of it, and of my- 
self? No! I will take care of that 
—they will take care of it! For 
the short time we are together I 
must make her happy and leave 
her—ignorant! There is no need 
that she should know! She would 
not comprehend! She is a butter- 
fly, and, like more than half the 
world, enjoys the flowers without 
thinking of the honey at their 
hearts. I will not be the one to 
disturb her serenity.’ 
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Then he rises with a sigh and 
seats himself before the writing- 
table. The afternoon dusk is 
settling quickly down on the sur- 
rounding objects and makes it 
difficult for him to see clearly. 
Yet he draws a clasped book from 
one of the drawers, and opening it, 
begins to write :— 

os * * * 

‘A chimera! An _ hallucina- 
tion! That is what my best 
friend calls the unalterable con- 
viction that is stamped upon my 
mind, that I shall not be here 
long. And I have no answer 
for his unbelief except the inner 
consciousness that I am right. 
I might distrust another face— 
another voice. I cannot give the 
lie to my own spirit. Spirit! 
For how many years have I been 
striving to fathom the mystery 
of that wonderful word, Spirit! 
to find out what it is—by what 
laws it is governed—whence it 
comes—and where it goes! Bul- 
wer spoke of the Banshee! The 
first time the possibility of com- 
munication with the unseen world 
was presented to my mind was 
through that old superstition. I 
remember how my Irish nurse, 
Kathleen, alarmed me by her 
tales; and how, after hearing 
them, I used to shrink shudder- 
ingly beneath the bed-clothes, 
afraid to open my eyes in the 
dark lest they should encounter 
the forerunner of misfortune to 
our house. I heard the servants 
speak of it again when my poor 
father died. I was a mere lad at 
the time, and could not bear to go 
about the corridors alone during 
his long illness, although I was 
ashamed to say so. I thought 
that if I once saw the spirit of the 
Banshee, under whatever shape, 
I could never survive it. My 


father grew worse. For weeks he 
was confined to his bed, unable to 
move hand or foot. One night I 
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had gone to rest with my little 
brother—Arthur, who passed from 
us three years ago—when I was. 
awakened by the sound of some 
one drawing back the curtains at 
the foot of the bed. I looked up 
sleepily. There stood my father 
—my father who had not left his 
room nor walked for a month 
past—clad in his dressing-gown 
and with a smile upon his face. 
The sight chased all my drowsi- 
ness away. 

‘“ Father!” I called out as I 
sprang up in bed. “ Oh! father! 
I am so glad that you are better.” 

‘He looked at me; no sound 
issued from his lips, but from 
their movement I could see they 
formed the syllables, “Good-bye.” 

* “ Good-bye,” I echoed, “ why, 
good-bye?” but as I spoke the 
words he vanished. Some bright- 
ness that had lit up the room 
went out, and all was dark again, 
and some one was tapping at my 
door. I leapt out of bed and 
opened it. Dr. Newall stood out- 
side. 

*“ T regret to tell you ” he 
commenced, but I interrupted 
him. 

*“T know it. Heis gone! He 
has been here to tell me so him- 
self.” 

‘Our good friend Newall was 
quite taken aback. “ Of whom are 
you speaking, my dear? I came 
to break the sad news to you that 
your poor father——” 

‘“Ts dead. I know it, Doctor. 
He came here—he said good-bye 
to me.” 

‘“ You must be dreaming, child. 
This grief has made you feverish. 
The Earl has never left his couch, 
and I have watched beside him all 
the night.” 

* “ Indeed I have seen him, Doc- 
tor,” I replied excitedly. “He 
stood just there and smiled at me, 
and I knew it was for the last 
time.” 

















* Dr. Newall evidently thought I 

did not know what I was talking 
about. 
Q * “Come with me, dear boy,” he 
said, soothingly, “ and see where 
your dear father lies in his last 
sleep.” 

‘I followed him mechanically, 
and in another moment stood be- 
side the corpse. The face was 
colourless; the eyes were closed 
and sunken; the mouth drawn, as 
though with pain. I regarded the 
sight for a few minutes dumbly. 

*“ He is at peace, my child,” said 
Dr. Newall, who misinterpreted 
my silence for emotion. “ All his 
troubles are over; he will sleep 
securely till the Resurrection-day.” 

‘“ He is not asleep,” I answered 
sharply, for the mystery which I 
could not fathom made me petu- 
lant; “ he was in my room but a 
4 moment ago, smiling and happy. 
Let me go back to him, Dr. New- 
all. This is not my father. - Let 
me go back and speak to him 
again.” 

‘The good doctor thought that 
anxiety and distress had affected 
my brain, and insisted upon watch- 
ing through the remainder of the 
night with me. But it was futile; 
my father did not again appear, 
and when the morning dawned, 
and I passed through the silent, 
darkened corridors of the castle, 
I felt that, whether he still ex- 
isted or not, life must henceforth 
hold a blank for me, which could 
be filled by communion with 
no other created being. But I 

would not go near the corpse 
again, nor recognize it as even 
part of the parent whose loss I 
lamented ; and as each night came 
round, I lay awake hour after 
hour, longing to see his face once 
more, and have the opportunity of 
telling him all I suffered at his 
disappearance from amongst us. 
Many will wonder that I was not 
afraid to hold such vigils (for I 
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was but fourteen years old at the 
time); but no one can wonder 
more than I did myself. The 
strangest part of this mystery to 
me was that it had robbed me of 
all fear. I, who had shivered at 
the mere mention of the unknown 
Banshee, now lay, night after 
night, longing, hoping, praying 
that I might again see the ap- 
parition of my father. It was the 
remembrance of this fact that led 
me, years afterwards, to the con- 
viction that it is ignorance alone 
that makes us call such visitations 
supernatural; for I argued that 
if such a thing is possible, what 
could be more natural than that 
a parent who has passed away 
from earth should revisit his child, 
or a child thirst to look once more 
upon the kind face of its parent? To 
those who are happily unconscious 
of the yearning which succeeds 
bereavement to reclaim what we 
have lost, even by a passing glimpse, 
a touch, a whisper—the intense 
anxiety of the survivor to pene- 
trate the darkness that envelopes 
mortal sight.and sense, and catch 
some sign, however faint, that 
those we mourn still live—it is 
useless to speak of a love that 
casts out fear. The words would 
hold no meaning for them. They 
would shrink back aghast at the 
idea of anything so horrible as 
communion with the dead, and be 
incapable of believing there are 
souls who would boldly penetrate 
the darkest cayes of Erebus, like 
Orpheus in search of Eurydice, 
could they thereby gain speech or 
knowledge of their kindred spirits 
gone before. 

‘I had always been a reserved 
and taciturn boy, and I mourned 
my father more deeply than the 
world gave me credit for. He 
never reappeared to me; but, 
though I said nothing about it, 
I knew, I felt that he was near 
me, in solitude and company, try- 
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ing to speak, to communicate his 
wishes, and yet unable to do so. 
This idea took a fast hold upon 
my mind; and no books claimed 
my interest so deeply as those 
that gave me any information on 
the subject. My brother and I 
were brought up at the castle, 
under the charge of a tutor. I 
am not aware that I was more 
averse to learning than most 
lads of my age; but all my play- 
time was passed in reading such 
works as those of Swedenborg 
and Mesmer, until my mind be- 
came absorbed by the exciting 
topics of which they treated, and 
I longed to test for myself the 
marvels they spoke of as true. 
One by one, I gave up all the 
healthy outdoor pursuits I had 
once enjoyed. I went through the 
tasks that were appointed me 
mechanically; but all my spare 
thoughts were given to one ab- 
sorbing idea—how could I speak 
with my father again. I knew 
that he still existed. Religion and 
my own sense taught me to believe 
so much; the only doubt seemed 
to be whether between his dwell- 
ing-place and mine a gulf was 
fixed, which neither could pass 
over in order to communicate with 
the other. Yet from the earliest 
ages spirits had appeared and 
spoke with men, and by what law 
should that which has once been 
cease to be. One day I ventured 
to make this remark to my tutor. 
He received it with scorn. 

* “Tt is true,” he said, “ that the 
mention of spirits communing with 
men occurs upon almost every 
other page of Holy Writ; but you 
cannot take it as any proof they 
can still do so. Remember that 
what you allude to occurred in the 
Bible.” 

*“TIn the Bible!” I answered. 
“Is the Bible a place, an age, ano- 
ther world, that you speak of the 
deeds recorded there as though 


they had no reference to our hu- 
manity? Is it not rather a record 
of what our fellow-creatures did 
before us? And who is there bold 
enough to assert that God has 
changed the laws of nature since 
that time? or that the world no 
longer needs the help, instruction, 
or counsel that was afforded to it 
then ?” 

*“ All this may be true,” replied 
my tutor uneasily; “ but any idea 
of an established communion be- 
tween the living and the dead is 
but a remnant of the superstition 
of the darkened ages, which has 
been cleared away by the light of 
the Gospel.” 

*“ And yet when its rays were 
clearest—when the God-Man hung 
on Calvary —these remnants of 
superstition left their graves (or 
were supposed to do so), and went 
into the city, and appeared unto 
many.” 

*« That was a miracle.” 

*“ And by whose command have 
miracles ceased? Who drew the 
line between the time when they 
should and should not be ?” 

‘“ This is utter folly,” cried my 
tutor. “I cannot argue with you 
on the subject any more.” 

‘ And Inever gave him the oppor- 
tunity to do so. From that day 
my lips were sealed to every human 
being on the mystery that en- 
grossed my mind. 

‘ Arrived at the age of eighteen, 
I was sent abroad to travel. I 
visited France, Italy, Germany, 
and Spain, by turns, and it was in 
the last-named country I first be- 
came aware I possessed powers 
which made me different from the 
common race of men. 


‘But the dusk deepens; I can 
write no more. I could not have 
traced these few lines had not my 
fingers been guided by an invisible 
agency apart from my own will. 
Already, through the fast descend- 
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ing gloom, I can trace the outline 
of impalpable shapes that gather 
round me and urge me to desist. 
My brain is weary; I have thought 
enough for one day. I will follow 
the counsel of my guides, and seek 
Bulwer.’ 
o . 7. . * 

In another half-hour the young 
men are seated together in a small 
octagon-shaped room, before a 
plain, but excellent dinner. There 
is nothing weird or unholy-looking 
about the ‘lesser dining-hall,’ as 
it is termed. Like the rest of the 
castle, its furnitureis old and faded; 
but it is well lighted and well 
warmed, and the bright wainscot- 
ing that reaches halfway up the 
walls is relieved by a crimson 
paper on which hang portraits of 
the Earl’s ancestors Bulwer is in 
high spirits—too high, perhaps, to 
be natural—but his late conversa- 
tion with Valence has left a most 
depressing effect upon his mind, 
which overstrained mirth may 
cover though it cannot disperse. 
He does not fear for his friend’s 
life. Valence, though delicate in 
appearance, enjoys most equable 
health ; but a deeper, darker horror 
is oppressing him—one which, 
spite of reasoning, has obtruded it- 
self more than once of late years 
on his mind—that, either through 
study or disappointment, or some 
mysterious hereditary cause, the 
Earl’s brain is giving way. The 
idea is too terrible; he does not 
dare to entertain it, so he talks 
and laughs hilariously, and gives 
such a comical account of his late 
adventures in England, that Valence 
is drawn out of himself, and ap- 
pears for the time almost as bright 
as his companion. He alludes 
cheerfully to his projected visit to 
Norman House, on the occasion of 
his cousin attaining her majority ; 
engages Bulwer to accompany him 
there, and be his best man under 
the trying circumstances that will 
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probably follow it. ‘For, though 
the marriage is not absolutely 
settled,’ he says in conclusion, 
‘unless Everil West-Norman posi- 
tively refuses to have me, I don’t 
see my way out of it.’ 

‘ And a very good thing for you 
that you can’t,’ replies Bulwer. ‘I 
have more respect for your uncle’s 
sense and foresight at this present 
moment, Valence, than I ever had 
before. He saw what a lazy fellow 
you were, and that nothing short 
of necessity would make you do 
what is best for you.’ 

‘I have been so accustomed to 
be “ done for,” you know. I sup- 
pose I have been spoilt between 
them. Since Arthur left us, my 
sister-in-law has taken the whole 
management of Castle Valence off 
my hands.’ 

‘Will Mrs. West continue to 
live here after your marriage ?” 

‘Of course! Where should she 
go to? 

‘I am sorry to hear that, Va- 
lence. It is a plan that has often 
been tried, and never answers. 
Married people should live by 
themselves.’ 

‘I have never considered the 
subject seriously, but I don’t 
think the argument holds good 
in all cases. Ordinary married 
people perhaps are better alone. 
Squabbling is apt to make itself 
heard through modern walls, and 
an eight-roomed house is not more 
than enough for two. But in an 
old place like this it is so different. 
There is room here for half a dozen 
families to live without meeting. 
And Miss West-Norman would be 
very lonely here all by herself.’ 

Bulwer laughs. 

‘Yes! I should think Miss 
West-Norman would; but your 
wife will surely have your com- 
pany, Valence ?” 

He shrinks from the idea. 

‘No! Bulwer, no! or at the 
best, very little of it. I have lived 
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so long alone—have been so used 
to solitude and my own thoughts, 
that the very idea of mixing in 
company is distasteful to me. I 
could not do it. It is the one 
thing my cousin must not ask of 
me. She may have everything that 
I possess, except——’ 

‘ Yourself,’ says Bulwer, bluntly. 
‘Well, if that is the bargain you 
intend to make with her, I should 
imagine, from what I know of 
Miss West-Norman, that she would 
be very likely to refuse you, even 
though she lost her fortune by it.’ 

‘She would not be the happier 
for its being otherwise,’ replies 
Valence, seriously. 

‘Nonsense! you would both be 
the happier. Her company—her 
bright girlish ways—her very wil- 
fulness, would charm you out of 
your dull old-world fancies—your 
gloomy speculations—until you 
did not know yourself. Were I 
your doctor, Valence, my prescrip- 
tion for you should be, six months 
with Miss West-Norman, and with- 
out Mrs. West.’ 

‘Why do you make Agatha’s 
absence a proviso?—what harm 
should she do us? Her considera- 
tion makes her very quiet in my 
presence; but apart from me I 
hear she is all life and gaiety.’ 

‘She is “all things to all men,” 
says Bulwer, dryly. I don’t want 
to offend you, Valence, but I mis- 
trust Mrs. West. She is not the 
friend to you that you suppose.’ 

The Earl colours. 

‘What proof have you of 
that ?” 

‘ None, except what you call an 
“inner consciousness.” But she is 
not of the order of women to be 
trusted. She is too soft—too 
suave—too self-contained. Her 
attentions to you are dictated not 
by affection, but self-interest. She 
does not speak the same of you 
behind your back that she does 
to your face. I am sorry to wound 
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you, Valence, but this is my firm 
conviction.’ 

‘ You wrong her,’ says the Earl, 
quietly. ‘I have higher evidence 
than you can give me of her sin- 
cerity. And if it were only for 
poor Arthur’s sake, she has a claim 
on me. Her child will probably 
succeed to the title.’ 

‘God forbid!’ cries Bulwer. 
‘And you, I suppose, imbue her 
with that idea.’ 

‘Everybody knows that he is 
heir-presumptive. And yet, with 
all this, no one could be more 
anxious to forward or secure my 
interests than Agatha. Is she not 
the best of friends with Everil 
West-Norman? And yet you call 
her selfish !’ 

‘Any way, I trust that when 
there is a Countess to take care of 
Castle Valence, you will dispense 
with the services of your sister-in- 
law.’ 

‘Bulwer! nothing will ever part 
Agatha and me. There is a bond 
between us, unknown to the world, 
which forbids our separation. So 
long as I live, my house must 
continue to be hers: after my 
death, my widow must do as she 
pleases.’ 

‘A bond between you! Good 
Heavens, Valence! I hope you 
haven’t been committing yourself 
by a promise. Mrs. West has her 
own jointure. There is no necessity 
you should continue to support 
her now.’ 

‘Let us drop the subject, 
Bulwer. I could not explain it to 
you, if I would. Let us have the 
wine carried to the study: I have 
one or two things I wish to show 
you there.’ 

They leave the dining-room, and 
are once more in the Earl’s own 
apartment. A piano stands in one 
corner of it; and after the young 
men have smoked and talked 
awhile, Valence slips away from 
Bulwer and seats himself before 
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the instrument. For a few mo- 
ments he is silent; then his hands 
wander over the keys and he 
commences to play—first in slow 
measure and with an uncertain 
touch, as though considering what 
should come next, but then warm- 
ing with his subject, he dashes 
into a stream of melody, now gay, 
new plaintive, but never showing 
any signs of fatigue or interrup- 
tion. 

Bulwer sits entranced. Al- 
though no musician, he is pas- 
sionately fond of music, and recog- 
nizes the works of most composers 
as soon as he hears them. But 
Valence’s performance puzzles 
him. 

First he thinks he has got hold 
of Beethoven ; then comes a move- 
ment that reminds him of Mozart ; 
and finally a soft seductive melody 
that can have been conceived by 
no brain but that of Mendelssohn. 

Every moment he thinks -his 
friend will stop; a dozen times 
has inquiry been on the tip of his 
own tongue; still the Earl plays 
on—now dreamily, like a lover 
sighing out his pain; then with a 
superb crash of chords that herald 
a martial march, and die away in 
funeral notes that remind Bulwer 
painfully of the omen of his own 
death which he confided to him 
before dinner. 

* Valence! my dear fellow! what 
are you playing?’ he says, as he 
rises abruptly and crosses to the 
instrument. ‘Whose march is 
that? I never heard it before.’ 

He places his hand upon his 
shoulder as he speaks, and looks 
into his face. The Earl’s fingers 
still move languidly about the 
keys, but his eyes are closed. 

‘Valence! Valence!’ shaking 
him. ‘Why, what is this? Are 
you playing in your sleep” 

The Earl opens his eyes and 
gazes at him in a dazed, half-con- 
scious sort of manner. 
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* Have I been playing” he says, 
with an air of the most profound 
ignorance. 

‘ Have you been playing? Have 
you not been playing, you mean, 
for the last hour and a half! Do 
you mean to say that you are not 
aware of it? 

‘ Let us have a search for those 
prints I spoke to you about,’ re- 
plies Lord Valence, in a tone of 
vexation, as he moves from the 
piano. ‘I am sure you will admire 
them: they are equal to anything 
of Hogarth’s. And his friend, 
though puzzled beyond measure 
at his manner and his reticence, 
understands that he wishes no 
further reference to be made to the 
subject of the music. 


CHAPTER YV. 
‘pO YOU UNDERSTAND ME? 


Mrs. West and Captain Staunton 
are strolling in the shrubberics 
of Norman House _ together. 
‘Naughty fellow you are, to be 
here again so soon,’ the widow is 
saying playfully as we come upon 
them. 

‘I am very sorry,’ the young 
man stammers, ‘ but I thought— 
I understood from your letter of 
yesterday that you expected me 
here to-day.’ 

‘Oh! I was not thinking of 
myself. How could you suppose 
so? Dear Lady Russell is one of 
my best friends; the kindness I 
have received from her is unspeak- 
able. Your company would be 
always welcome to me, Captain 
Staunton, if only for her sake.’ 

‘Thank you. But I hope, then, 
you were not alluding to Miss 
West-Norman——’ 

‘ Now did I allude to any one? 
How you men jump at conclu- 
sions. I said you were naughty 
to come here so often. So you 
are! You mustn’t trifle with my 
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dear little cousin’s heart, you 
know. I couldn’t allow it!’ 

‘ Trifle! Howcan you use such 
a word in connection with her? 
When you know, too—you must 
have guessed my feelings! If 
there is any danger in this frequent 
intercourse, Mrs. West, it will only 
recoil upon myself.’ 

Mrs. West shakes her head 
mischievously. 

*I don’t know that.’ 

‘Is it possible! Do you mean 
to tell me——’ 

‘I mean to tell you nothing, 
Captain Staunton; in fact, I have 
nothing to tell you. Only that 
dear Everil being without father 
or mother, and I standing in the 
position of one of her nearest 
female connections (and I think 
I may add, her most intimate 
friends), I feel myself called upon 
in a measure to caution you——’ 

‘ Against permitting myself to 
entertain any hopes respecting 
her. There is no need, Mrs. West. 
I am perfectly aware of my own 
shortcomings and the inequality 
between us.’ 

Mrs. West turns round on the 
shrubbery path to look at him. 

‘Are you blind in earnest, or 
are you only pretending to be 
blind? Pretending, I should say. 
My experience of men has not led 
me to credit them with so much 
modesty where a woman is con- 
cerned.’ 

‘Am I modest?’ he says, eagerly. 
*Do you really think she likes 
me? At one time I was bold 
enough to imagine it myself; but 
lately ——’ 

‘ Lately she has been capricious 
and changeable, and you take that 
for a sign of indifference. Oh, 
dear! at the very best, how igno- 
rant you men are! And that is 
what has made you relax in your 
attentions to her? 

‘I have been here as constantly 
as before.’ 


‘ But made no way, and she sees 
it. Poor dear Everil! No wonder 
she is piqued at your behaviour.’ 

The young man walks by her 
side for a few moments in silence, 
thoughtfully pulling his mous- 
tache. He is tall and dark and 
well-looking ; a good specimen of 
an English officer, and to those 
who do not look below the surface, 
of an English gentleman. But 
whatever virtues Maurice Staunton 
may possess, he has one great 
fault, the love of Self. He would 
sell his own mother if he could 
gain anything by it. 

‘You are raising very pre- 
sumptuous thoughts in my breast,’ 
he says, after a short pause; 
‘ which I have never dared before 
to hope might be realised. But 
even supposing what you say is 
true—that Miss West- Norman 
really does regard me with some 
feeling that is not entirely in- 
difference F 

(‘ Indifference! Oh, you poor 
silly men!’ cries the widow, par 
parenthése.) 

‘ have I not heard a rumour 
of her engagement to her cousin, 
Lord Valence? 

‘Arumour! Yes; that is just 
what you must have heard! Now 
I put it to you candidly, Captain 
Staunton: have you ever seen or 
heard the least sign or whisper of 
such a thing from Miss West- 
Norman herself?’ 

‘I cannot say I have.’ 

‘No; and she would be the first 
to indignantly deny even the 
probability of it. Now I will be 
open with you. I think, in our 
present relations and considering 
all things, I owe it to you to be 
open.’ 

* You are very good, Mrs. West.’ 

‘Not at all. Ido it for my dear 
Everil’s sake more than for your 
own. I tell you so plainly. But 
with respect to this report. It 
has a certain foundation; Everil’s 
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late father having been most 
anxious that when she came of 
age a marriage should be arranged 
between herself and poor dear 
Valence.’ 

‘Leaving the fulfilment op- 
tional ?’ 

‘Of course. Who could force 
a girl in this century into a 
marriage against her will? And 
Everil is very unlike the generality 
of girls. She would not brook 
control, especially in an affaire du 
coeur.’ 

‘ And her money is left to her 
unconditionally ? 

* Well, not exactly; at least 
(but I am sadly ignorant about 
money matters, you know, Captain 
Staunton)—I believe that in the 
event of her not marrying her 
cousin a portion of it will (or 
rather I should say, would) lapse 
from ker to him, if there were any 
chance of the Ear!l’s accepting it.’ 

‘People are not usuaily slow 
in accepting money,’ observes 
Staunton, thoughtfully. 

* Ah! if you knew dear Valence 


asl do, you wouldn’t have made 


that remark,’ replies the widow. 

‘Is he so far above the weak- 
nesses of human nature, then?’ 

‘He is perfect—simply perfect,’ 
she says, enthusiastically. ‘ If 
you could only see him in his own 
home—amongst his books—his 
writings! He is so learned—so 
clever—and with it all, so good.’ 

‘I am afraid I shall have no 
chance against such a paragon.’ 

‘ Now, Captain Staunton, if you 
talk like that we shall quarrel. I 
only mentioned it to prove to you 
how unlikely he would be to take 
advantage of his uncle’s will. Do 
you think he would rob that poor 
child of her money or marry her 
against her inclination? Never! 
And why should he, when he has 
his own beautiful castle in Ireland, 
and everything that he could 
desire ?” 


‘But perhaps he may desire 
Miss West-Norman into the bar- 
gain !’ 

‘ And you think she would take 
him? You think that, just for 
the sake of becoming a Countess, 
she would trample on her own 
heart in this way, by refusing to 
become your but I must say 
no more. I see you have not yet 
made up your mind upon the 
subject. I am disappointed in 
you, Captain Staunton!’ And the 
widow, drawing her light mantle 
about her, puts a wider distance 
between herself and her com- 
panion. 

‘Mrs. West, indeed you mis- 
understand me. I have no higher, 
greater hope than that of making 
myself agreeable to Miss West- 
Norman. But how can I be so 
presumptuous as to enter the lists 
against so powerful an opponent 
as the Earl of Valence ? 

*I tell you she will not marry 
him.’ 

* Has she been asked ?” 

‘She has been asked and she 
has refused; why, I could inform 
you if I chose—but I do not 
choose. I am not going to lay 
bare the secrets of my dear cousin’s 
heart to you, perhaps to be made 
game of.’ 

‘ How fearfully you wrong me! 
The hints you have so kindly 
given are, in my estimation, only 
too good to be true; but in my 
miserable position, with but the 
paltry pittance allowed me by 
Government to subsist upon, how 
could I wrong her, or any woman, 
by asking her to share so un- 
enviable a lot?’ 

‘ What, with her large fortune ?” 

‘ But you say she will lose it.’ 

‘Dear, dear! How you do 
twist and turn my meanings. I 
never said anything of the sort. 
A part of it may lapse to her 
cousin, but he will never take it. 
He is far too generous—too noble! 
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Besides, whom has he to inherit 
it?’ 

‘ He will doubtless marry.’ 

* Never! Why, Captain Staunton 
—but mind, this is a great secret ; 
I would not breathe a word of it 
to any living soul except yourself. 
I would give my life (what worth 
is my life to any one now my poor 
Arthur has left me!) to think that 
dear Valence would marry and be 
happy. But it willnever be! His 
health precludes it. He would 
only leave another poor creature 
as lonely and miserable as I am!’ 
And up goes the cambric flag of 
distress to Mrs. West’s dry eyes. 

‘Do you mean to say that he 
is ill?’ 

‘ Dangerously ill! Wasting away 
day by day; no care can arrest it. 
My best friend-—my dear brother! 
What shall I do when he is gone?” 

‘ Does Miss West-Norman know 
this ?” 

* No one knows it except myself 
and the doctor who has attended 
him from childhood. THe sees it. 
He has tried every remedy he can 
think of without success. But 
the disease is beyond cure. It 
lies here,’ says Mrs. West, in a tone 
of awe, as she touches her fore- 
head. 

‘By Jove, how awkward!’ re- 
marks Captain Staunton. 

* You wouldn’t condemn her— 
would you, even if she wished it ? 
—to such a fate. And all her 
feelings are averse to it. She de- 
clares, even without knowing this, 
that sooner than marry him she 
would die.’ 

‘You make me very happy by 
what you tell me,’ says Maurice 
Staunton. 

‘There is some one coming! 
one last word! Next month she 
comes of age, and her guardians 
will call on her for a decision re- 
specting this matter. If she has 


no good reason before then to sup- 
pose that the man she cares for 
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loves her in return, she might be 
influenced——-Do you understand 
me ?” 

‘Ido. I will take care that, as 
far as I am concerned, she shall 
know all that she can wish. Thank 
you so much. If I am ever happy 
enough——’ 

‘Hush! I hear their voices. It 
is she and Alice Mildmay. (Staun- 
ton! beware of that girl and Miss 
Strong. I hate them both!) Ah! 
Everil, my darling,’ as the girls ap- 
pear round the winding shrub- 
bery path, ‘ where have you been ? 
Captain Staunton and I have been 
having such a flirtation here all 
by ourselves. Now don’t you be 
jealous, you silly thing!’ 

Miss West-Norman greets the 
visitor rather coldly than other- 
wise. There has been a great 
struggle going on in her heart 
since the conversation she held 
with her guardians in the library. 
Every one of her possessions, of 
which she thought so lightly be- 
fore, seems to grow dearer and 
more valuable to her day by day, 
until she sometimes feels as though 
she could bear anything sooner 
than separation from them. But 
then she has become conscious of 
the existence of another feeling, 
which was but in embryo when the 
possibility of poverty was placed 
before her, but which strengthens 
with each passing hour, and does 
fierce battle with the pride of 
wealth. And the Woman in her 
frowns at being taken at a disad- 
vantage, and makes her look with 
suspicion on the person who 
threatens to have power to rob 
her, through the weakness of her 
own heart, of everything she prizes 
most. And in consequence her 
manner towards Maurice Staunton 
has become haughty and reserved, 
and sometimes petulant, though 
love makes her do penance for all 
her naughtinesses as soon as they 
are separated again. 


























* How do you do, Captain Staun- 
ton? We have been down to the 
end of the park, Agatha, to gather 
primroses. Have we not got a 
quantity? The chancel is to be 
decorated with them to-morrow.’ 

‘You take too much trouble 
about that church, Everil. Why, 
where are you off to now?’ as the 
girls pass them without stopping, 
and proceed towards the house. 

‘Up to the vestry to leave the 
flowers.’ 

‘Surely a servant might take 
them—or perhaps Miss Mildmay. 
Cannot you stay with us instead, 
Everil ?’ 

‘No, thank you. 
do it ourselves.’ 

* When shall you be back again?’ 

‘Very soon. I am going to 
punt across the lake to pick up 
my riding-whip. I threw it in 
for Charley, and the little wretch 
wouldn’t bring it out. Such base 
ingratitude! If I have whipped 
that dog once with that riding- 
whip I have whipped him fifty 
times, and yet he wouldn’t even 
look in the direction in which it 
floated ;’ and with a laugh and a 
nod she has left them. 

* Doesn’t look much as though 
she wanted me to make more way,’ 
grumbles Captain Staunton. 

‘Nonsense! it is your part to 
follow her.’ 

‘ But how can I leave you?’ 

‘Run after her at once, and in- 
sist upon carrying those ridiculous 
primroses, and I will stroll quietly 
down to the lake and meet you 
there.’ 

* How considerate you are.’ 

‘If you don’t go at once they 
will be out of sight.’ 

‘I shall never be able to repay 
you; but if I can . 

She waves him away from her, 
and he obeys the motion of her 
hand. 

‘Repay me!’ she thinks as she 
looks after the retreating trio. 


We prefer to 
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‘The best payment you can give 
me is to succeed. If you fail, it 
will be my part to pay you.’ 

She lingers about the banks of 
the lake for, perhaps, twenty mi- 
nutes before the party from the 
church appear again. When they 
do, she perceives that Alice Mild- 
may and Captain Staunton are 
walking on in front together, whilst 
Miss West-Norman loiters some 
way behind, swinging the empty 
basket by the handle. 

‘She would not let me carry 
the primroses for her, after all,’ 
the young man says in explana- 
tion, as they approach the spot 
where the widow is waiting to re- 
ceive them. 

‘ Why should I? exclaims Eve- 
ril, passing to the boat-house ; ‘ it 
was no weight, and I like to do 
my commissions for myself.’ 

‘Ah, my dear, you are very in- 
dependent now,’ says the widow ; 
‘ but you'll find as you go through 
life that this world is a very dreary 
place for us poor women, unless 
we have some one to carry our 
burthens for us.’ 

‘When I do, I'll get a donkey 
to carry them,’ replies the girl, 
bluntly. ‘Here, Masters,’ to a 
working gardener, ‘go and fetch 
the key of the boat-house. I want 
the punt out.’ 

‘Mr. Barrett isn’t at home to- 
day, miss,’ says the man, with a 
touch of his cap. ‘ He’s gone to 
the grain market.’ 

‘ But he hasn’t taken the key of 
the boat-house with him, surely.’ 

‘ Oh, no, miss! but he’s very par- 
ticular, is Mr. Barrett, about the 
keys being meddled with whilst 
he’s away; and I’ve heard him 
give particular orders concerning 
the punt, miss, as it’s not to be 
took out again till he’s looked to 
it himself.’ 

Any one who watched Miss 
West-Norman at this moment 
might see the angry sparkle with 
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which she invariably receives any- 
thing like an attempt at coercion 
flash into her eyes at the gardener’s 
speech. 

‘Not to be taken out again! 
Absurd nonsense! Have you not 
just heard me say that I intend to 
use it? 

‘Yes, miss—of course, miss— 
and if Mr. Barrett was here; but 
there’s only Mrs. Barrett at home 
at present, and——’ 

*O! pray take my most re- 
spectful compliments to Mrs. Bar- 
rett,’ interrupts the heiress, with 
mock courtesy, ‘ and tell her that, 
as I desire to punt across the lake, 
if she will be so exceedingly good as 
to permit me to have the use of 
my own keys, to open my own 
boat-house, to procure my own 
punt——- Go at once!’ she con- 
tinues, authoritatively, changing 
her tone like a flash of lightning, 
‘and bring those keys to me here, 
or I will report you for neglect of 
duty. 

‘I’m sure I would rather be 
the poorest creature in the land 
and my own mistress,’ she says, 
as the man disappears upon his 
errand, and she begins to pace up 
and down the grass, ‘ than submit 
to be ordered about, and argued 
with and advised by a lot of gar- 
deners, and stablemen, and old 
fogies. But I know who is at the 
bottom of this. I’m sure it is 
from something that General 
Hawke has said or done that Bar- 
rett has presumed to issue any 
order about the punt. I have 
never been refused the keys of the 
boat-house before.’ 

‘Ah! wealth has its drawbacks,’ 
sighs Mrs. West. 

‘It is not wealth; it is youth 
and dependence that have draw- 
backs. But I shall be twenty-one 
next month, thank God.’ 

* And will be able to choose in 
all things for yourself,’ says her 
cousin, soothingly. 
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A shade passes across Everil’s 
brow: remembrance has returned 
to her. She sighs and turns away 
to meet the gardener, who comes 
running back with the bunch of 
rusty keys in his hand. 

‘ Unlock the boat-house.’ 

Masters has been too much 
alarmed by her former manner to 
make any further objections, and 
the next moment she has dived 
into the muddy place with him, 
leaving the rest of the party on 
the bank. 

‘Here is the punt. Put the 
dog in, and give me the pole; it’s 
in the right-hand corner.’ 

‘I can’t say I feel quite easy 
about it, miss,’ continues the 
gardener; ‘for when the General 
was here the other day he came 
down and had a look at the boats, 
and : 

But what the General did or 
said after he looked at the boats 
Miss West-Norman never hears, 
for as soon as that uncongenial 
title strikes on her ear she digs 
her pole viciously against the 
boat-house wall, and with a long, 
vigorous push drives herself into 
the water. Luckily for her, the 
lake is considerably narrower at 
this end than in any other portion, 
and as she emerges from the boat- 
house she finds herself almost 
within reach of her friends upon 
the bank. 

‘Are you going to be so cruel 
as to go all alone?’ says Captain 
Staunton. 

‘By no means! I have my 
Charley, who would be better 
company than most Christians, if 
he would only fetch out riding 
whips that are thrown in for his 
edification.’ 

‘Are you sure you will find it, 
Everil?’ says Mrs. West; ‘is it 
worth all this trouble ?’ 

‘Quite so. It’s the seaweed 





whip with the coral handle Guardy 
gave me on my last birthday. I 




















wouldn’t lose it for the world. 
Bah! how wet my feet are. This 
punt’s half full of water.’ 

*You won’t leave the young 
lady, sir, will you? says Masters 
in a whisper to Maurice Staunton. 
*I don’t think the punt’s quite 
safe-like, though I know she 
wouldn’t stand my telling her 
of it.’ 

* Good Heavens! you don’t mean 
to say so. Miss Mildmay, Mrs. 
West! persuade her to come back 
to land. The boat’s not water- 
tight.’ And indeed as he speaks it 
is very evident the punt is filling. 

‘I believe this boat’s going 
down,’ says Everil, coolly, as she 
lifts one foot and then the other 
out of the water that reaches up 
to her ankle. 

* Everil, my dear, for God’s sake 
come back!’ exclaims Mrs. West. 
‘ The gardener says it isn’t safe.’ 

‘ Oh, Everil, Everil, you will be 
drowned!’ screams Alice Mildmay. 

‘Miss West-Norman, let me 
entreat you,’ calls out Captain 
Staunton. 

‘ She’s a-filling as fast as ever 
she can fill, miss,’ interposes the 
gardener. 

‘Oh, Ido wish you would not 
all speak to me at once!’ cries the 
girl, impatiently. ‘Stand back, 
please, will you, I am going to 
jump. And planting her pole 
upon the bank, she gives a leap 
from the boat to the shore. She 
gains it, that is to say, she reaches 
land, but the slippery grassy foot- 
ing gives way beneath her weight 
and throws her down. She tries 
to regain her feet, but cannot. 
Captain Staunton attempts to raise 
her. 

‘No; don’t touch me, please. 
Leave me alone fora minute. I’ve 
hurt my foot.’ * 

‘Have you sprained it, dear? 
says Alice; ‘ what a pity!’ 

‘Never mind so long as she is 


Open! Sesame ! 
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safe. My dear Everil, what an 
escape you have had!’ 

But she attends to neither. 

‘Don’t fetch out Charlie,’ she 
says, with an hysterical laugh, to 
the gardener, who wants to rescue 
the dog before the punt has com- 
pletely filled. ‘ Let the little 
brute swim. He wouldn’t fetch 
out my whip. He shall fetch out 


himself. Agatha, give me your 
arm. I want to try if I can 
stand.’ 


She does try and fails. The 
colour forsakes her cheek with 
pain, and she sinks back upon the 
grass again helpless. 

‘ I’ve sprained my ankle; there’s 
no mistake about that. Alice, 
would you mind going up to 
the house and asking them to 
send down the garden chair for 


me? I shall never to able to 
walk.’ 
‘Let me go!’ says Captain 


Staunton eagerly. 

But the widow winks 
down. 

‘We will both go, Everil, and 
see that everything is prepared for 
your comfort. Captain Staunton 
will attend to you till the chair 
arrives.’ 

‘No! don’t you leaveme, Agatha,’ 
the heiress is saying; but Mrs. 
West is out of hearing (or pretends 
to be) before the sentence is con- 
cluded. 

Then Captain Staunton draws 
near, dangerously near, and throws 
himself on the grass beside her. 

Look which way she will, Everil 
cannot avoid the presence of his 
eyes. 

She feels like an animal caught 
in a trap, who has no power, even 
in his pain, to parley with his 
trapper. 

Fate has entangled her in a web 
of her own weaving, and Love 
stands close at hand. 

She has no choice but to listen. 


him 


(To be continued.) 
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RE are a very large number 

of most worthy people who 
would say that there has been a 
great deal too much written and 
talked about Baden, and that it 
was time it was over and forgotten. 
No doubt, from a high moral point 
of view they are right, and a storm 
has been raised in a tea-cup; but, 
after all, ‘ six weeks at Baden’ has 
been for many years an autumnal 
requirement of Europe, and so it 
is not unnatural that society 
should feel a pang at witnessing 
the ‘ final agony’ of its Capua. Ido 
not think, however, that this Capua 
ever ruined soldiers or civilians; 
but then the world has of late set 
its face against the material plea- 
sure of play, and it has been evi- 
dent for years that Baden was 
doomed. To give you some idea 
of the exaggerated ideas of the 
ruin caused by play here, I will 
repeat to you the essence of a con- 
versation which I held not long 
ago with one of the oldest employes. 
He thinks that ‘respectable fa- 
milies’ have been kept away by 
the tables. ‘ But what harm did 
play do?’ ‘ Well,’ he replied, ‘they 
say hundreds of young men fell 
annual victims. ‘But,’ I re- 
marked, ‘as you know, I have 
been in the habit of coming here 
for thirty years, and I have never 
seen one. Have you ever come 
across twenty, or ten, or five, or 
one? He confessed he had not, 
but he had ‘ seen cases of inconve- 
nience.’ And so have I. If a per- 
fect stranger runs over to Baden 
from Strasburg for the day, brings 
ten pounds and loses fifteen, he is 
apt to suffer temporary inconve- 
ence. The best of the point is that 
my virtuous employé is using all 
his interest to get a croupier’s 
chair at the very next table opened. 
But we have, in fact, been long set 
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down in the list of ruin which Vom 
Bismarck and Von Méltke sketched 
out after Sadowa. The brief sum- 
mer span of life of Baden de- 
pended entirely on the Parisians. 
True, English came here (for ten 
days), and lavished money like 
water. Germany, in a serious spirit 
of enjoyment, was present ; but for 
all the elements of mirth and jol- 
lity we depended on Paris. Once, 
it was declared, without appeal, 
that to go to Germany was ostra- 
cism for life for a Frenchman ; this 
gay little ‘Opéra Comique’ village 
was destined to fall as it has 
fallen. The calmness in which the 
desperate life passed away was 
curious and typical of the ‘ Cold- 
stream’ tendencies of the age. 

At 11.15 pm. an officer said, 
* The last deal.’ The deal over, he 
said, ‘ End of final séance ;? and in 
ten minutes the gorgeous salons 
were reduced to rather shabby- 
looking billiard-rooms. I never 
saw glory depart so fast. 

When midnight struck, the whole 
of the ornamental part of the ducal 
town departed from the power of 
M. Dupressoir, and fell into that 
of the civic authorities. 

Since one Russian prince ‘ tossed” 
his friend which of them should 
have the house in which they were 
breakfasting, with everything con- 
tained therein or belonging thereto, 
never was so rapid a transfer of 
property effected. ; 

It would be quite worth record- 
ing, if one could possibly remember 
it with any accuracy, the list of 
‘European celebrities’ whom one 
has seen at Baden-Baden. Under 
pretence of politics or health, a 
diplomatist’s order or a doctor’s 
ordonnance, every statesman in 
Europe has annually found time 
for an autumnal visit, more or less 
extended as circumstances affected 











cases, to Baden. Whether the 
order or the erdonnance prescribed 
trente et quarante or roulette instead 
of protocols and water before 
breakfast, concerns but these illus- 
trious visitors; but I confess I think 
I have seen every character on the 
politico-social stage since I have fre- 
quented the Civitas Aurelia Aquen- 
sis—such, I am credibly informed, 
was the name given to this vale of 
chance by its Roman founders. I 
wonder if they played roulette ; 
and, if so, with how many zeros ? 
I have seen emperors and kings 
here by scores, and princes so 
plentiful that they blocked up the 
tables. I remember one especially, 
a Russian, who played from a 
stockade of gold. He was a Rus- 
sian on ‘leave of absence’ (then 
compulsory), and his manner of 
p ing was this: he sent on a 
man with a large sack of gold—like 
an ‘ Arabian Nights’ ’ individual— 
and another—it being then July— 
with a sable roquelaure ; they kept 
his seat ; his under-secretary went 
earlier and pricked the cards. En 
route he smoked a cigarette or ten 
cigarettes at Rheinbolt’s, and then 
proceeded to attack the bank. It 
Was ‘maximum’ versus ‘ maximum.’ 
‘Peter! more gold!’ was the cry. 
The gold came always—the luck, 
rarely; but in those days Rus- 
sian nobles were not allowed to 
spend money at home, and so 
lavished it on their ‘ leave.’ I have 
seen here the Emperors of France, 
of Russia, and of Germany, and 
‘ Grimaldi’ of Genoa; Palmerston, 
Clanricarde, Peel, De Morny, Roths- 
child, Aguado, Gortschakoff, Bis- 
marck, Beust, and the Commander- 
in-Chief Von Mdltke ; the Duke of 
Edinburgh, Patti; strings of poli- 
tical pashas, beys by the score— 

Cavour was here once—Metter- 
nichs, Talleyrands, and Nessel- 








rodes; the Grande Duchesse de 


: Gerolstein, the writer of ‘ Caste,’ 
{4 Lord Dundreary, Count F. de La- 
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grange, Sir Charles Coldstream, 
Mesdames Gallifat, Pourtalés, and 
Metternich, that galaxy of impe- 
rial fashion and good taste; Or- 
loffs, Menschikoffs, and Brunnows ; 
V. C.’s from the ‘ valley of death’ 
and the Indian mutiny; heroes 
from Sadowa—heroes, conquering 
and defeated; Kisseleff, the queen 
of punters ; and Lord Shaftesbury, 
en route to some place where the 
croupier cries not and the ball 
never rolls; Nariskine, who owns 
so many mines that he goes peri- 
odically out of his senses trying to 
count his wealth ; Garcia, the large 
and lucky speculator, who was 
found with the ‘king’ up his 
sleeve by poor De Grammont; 
Calderousse at Madame Barocci’s 
house-warming in the Champs 
Elysées, and who once scandalised 
awfully a great Paris banker by 
speaking to him of ‘ great specu- 
lators like ourselves!’ 

It was at Baden that the Cal- 
derousse-Dillon quarrel — which 
ended fatally for the latter—arose. 
‘ Charlie Thornhill ’ came annually 
and scattered broadcast his classic 
mots—how good he was for break- 
fast! Right MHonourables dis- 
cussed daily the prospect of that 
change of government which is 
always coming next year, and 
which reminds one of the motto 
of the Italian inn, ‘No trust to- 
day—but to-morrow.’ Queen’s 
counsel, wonderful at a brief and 
especially good at a menu ; queens 
from the Faubourg—strict Legiti- 
mists, who always sit under a par- 
ticular tree, thinking it perhaps 
typical of the Bourbon family- 
tree. Alas! it was not the tree of 
‘useful knowledge ’—and queens 
from the Breda quvartier. Orleans 
princes came and gave suppers at 
the ‘Stephanien-Bad’ to ‘well- 
thinkers ;’ Klopka, the saviour of 
Comorn, and now the giver of 
(more or less) good things, chiefly 
shares 25 per cent. paid-up, with 

x2 
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‘power to add to’ their profits. 
Poor dear ‘ Argus,’ too; I can see 
him now! 

‘I am used to racing prices,’ he 
mildly observed to the then land- 
lord of the ‘ Stephanien-Bad ; ‘ but 
with us about five, or say six hun- 
dred per cent. is considered a fair 
mercantile and remunerative profit. 
Tom Koilner—boots we call him 
—desires to preserve a remem- 
brance of me; pray let him do so. 
They blewed me a pony,’ he added 
to the Marquis de Bellas-choses, a 
Paris sportsman who goes to ‘ The 
Long’ and speaks English like a 
native; who replies, ‘ Vraiment! 
C'est pas trop fort!’ and then 
thinks, ‘ Ils ont fait bleu un petit 
cheval—ils ont dréles les Anglais.’ 
There one might meet ‘Guy Liv- 
ingstone’ at dinner. Now, next 
to reading his books in bed—a 
vicious, lazy, and unchristian 
habit, perhaps, but one which is 
pleasant, suits me, and saves 
clothes—I know nothing I like so 
much as to meet their authors at 
dinner. A gastronomical philoso- 
pher, sir, whose views of ‘dry, 
sweet Madeira—how to mix it 
and when to take it,’ I highly ap- 
preciate, though I think he wisely 
worships at the shrine of our Lady 
Margot of Bordeaux. 

Old Jennings, the trainer, was 
one of the delights of my life. 
‘Yes, I said you would come and 
look at them,’ observes the philo- 
sopher of Chantilly. ‘ You like to 
look at people, you do, up or 
down, high or low. Droll lot you 
find here—ain’t they? Not quite 
thoroughbred these Herrs—can’t 
handicap them with English and 
French. They say you are always 
scribbling. Write about these Ger- 
mans, I suppose? You can say 
that they tried to get me to play. 
I told them that I was not a glut- 
ton at losing, and was quite clever 
enough to drop all I wanted on the 
other green table.’ Mr. Jennings 
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had a very quick eye for an un- 
derbred one, horse cr man. I shall 
never forget the way in which he 
sat upon a youth who, perfectly 
innocent of the mildest vice, and 
addicted to no greater dissipation 
than ‘ sitting up till ten and drink- 
ing a whole bottle of ginger-beer,’ 
used to parade his loose life on 
the racecourse of Longchamps. 
* Well, Mister, you’re the last gen- 
tleman I expected to see here on 
a Sunday,’ says Mr. Jennings. 
‘Never miss, Sunday or week-day 
—could not live without it.’ ‘No! 
Then to-day who whips the babbies 
if they can’t say the Catechism ? 


And now the scene shall change 
to a rather—as events have turned 
out—curious and interesting small 
diplomatic party got up on the 
moment. It was the year before 
the war. A most courteous host, 
a queen, the two handsomest 
duchesses in London and Naples, 
a royal highness, an English 
minister in office, a counsel ex- 
tremely learned in the law, a more 
than middle-aged lady, who looks 
much less, and gives the best din- 
ners in London, where, strange to 
say, she has the art of ‘ receiving.’ 
(That this prima sera society is 
difficult in London every one will 
acknowledge.) Half a dozen men 
about town, a macédoine of di- 
plomatists, and the chief theme 
in high places, the praise of Napo- 
leon the Third. The next year 
there were three English left in 
Baden: the season was paralysed, 
and the guns, distinctly heard from 
Wérth and Forbach, were telling 
how the people of the queen whom 
they praised, were doing their very 
best, or worst, to destroy the dy- 
nasty of the be-praised. Those 
who dined one evening in Sep- 
tember 1869, at Mesmer’s ‘ Maison 
Meublée,’ here, must sometimes 
recall curious reminiscences of re- 
gal conversation highly laudatory 














of the Imperial system of govern- 
ment, of belief in the desire for 
peace of the Emperor Napoleon, 
and of faith in the pacific future 
of Europe as it then existed. Let 
us lounge back into the rooms. 
The old lady who never plays— 
well, perhaps sometimes, just five 
francs, but who really, under cover 
of that four-and-twopence, slips on 
a furtive napoleon—is a delight to 
me, the ‘ watcher on the threshold’ 
of rouge gagne et la couleur. I love to 
watch her as she wriggles in, cut- 
ting her friends right and left, 
like an improved reaping machine 
(Exhib. Lond. 1865. Gold Medal). 
She first attempts to read (for no 
human being can read) the telegram 
to ‘ Dupressoir, Baden—from Paris.’ 
Depesche particuliere! ‘Thiers first 
—Chantilly Sultan—1109—Ferrol 
Treaty Versailles wife sister.’ 
Then she tries, and fails, to get a 
newspaper in the reading-room ; 
and at last, under the cover of the 
orchestra, makes her table and in- 
vests her money. If she comes 
across you, she says, ‘Have you 
seen the churchwarden and made 
any arrangement for the dear 
express going to church next 
Sunday? As a rule you have not 
—not being in that line. 

The tables themselves are asight 
and a study; let me try to sketch 
them in very faint chalk. I am 
not sure that I have ever seen 
them more worthy of study than 
when the last day of their exist- 
ence produced a relaxation in the 
laws of admission and exclusion. 
As a rule no native is allowed to 
enter except on Sundays, when 
they may come by hundreds, but 
they must not ‘play; and so 
dozens of stolid faces were to be 
seen staring, as what must have 
seemed fortunes of silver and gold 
were being raked backwards and 
forwards by gentlemen in black, 
with a turn for vivd voce arithmetic. 
No servants in livery and no bonnes 
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were admitted, and soldiers were 
forbidden to pass the stern keepers 
of the gates—those who enter into 
which (to use the stereotyped quo- 
tation) should ‘leave all hope 
behind,’ which is precisely what 
nobody ever did. Englishmen’s 
valets, soldiers, servants, and cou- 
riers used to give the ‘ sentries’ a 
good deal of trouble; dressed like 
English lords, somehow, they were 
evidently not English gentlemen ; 
trainers’ boys, too, got in, under the 
impression that a British sports- 
man usually wears a Scotch cap, a 
long waistcoat, and trousers which 
look as if they were put on with 
boot-hooks and removed by boot- 
jacks. Ishall never forget the face 
of a Prussian grandee who was 
watching a youth playing roulette 
for coups of five and seven Napo- 
leons: ‘See there one of your 
nobles—how reckless he is!’ The 
‘noble’ was a chalk jockey, who 
had been well paid for an un- 
expected win. Another episode 
amused me much : a very quiet gen- 
tlemanly-looking man was playing 
rather highly at rouge et noir. 
‘That’s my confounded fellow,’ 
said Colonel E——n, of the Guards ; 
‘he’d punt his shirt off his back. 
I came down to try my luck, but I 
can’t to-night ; for I see Smart is 
losing, and I know that the first 
thing I shall see in the morning 
will be his book.’ 

Taking a turn round the tables 
now we see a falling off in numbers 
and an evident diminution of 
the aristocratic element, yet a 
strangely instructive and amusing 
mixture is exhibited. Behind the 
croupier at the ‘ trente et quarante,’ 
stands erect a Russian noble; he 
has one handful of rowleauz. If he 
wins he never seems to have more 
than that handful; and if he loses, 
after the longest adverse ‘ series,’ 
which Diva Fortuna, in the shape 
of a fat dealer, ever shuffled out 
against an unlucky punter, his 
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hand is never empty. ‘ Rouge— 
the rouleau goes,’ says M. de la 
Vallée, as he places his mise. I 
believe he does the old ‘ bouquet 
trick with rouleaux’ out of his 
tight black coat. 

About this time ‘ That’s mine!’ 
shouts Louis Quatorze, in a bonnet 
and shawl; and she ‘collars’ (so 
to speak) four napoleons. 

‘But,’ rejoins a British youth 
in very bad French, and a tone 
of alarmed mildness and con- 
ciliatory appeal to the croupier 
and the ‘gallery,’ ‘I did put 
the two pieces down, I declare.’ 
A German officer growls some- 
thing; the British youth gets his 
eighty francs; and the croupier 
politely observes to Madame Louis 
Quatorze, ‘I think, madame, you 
must have made another of your 
little mistakes.’ 

The gentleman opposite who 
begins playing for five francs 
wins; plays on for ponies, loses, 
and returns to his premiers 
amours of four-and-twopence—is 
a diplomatist considered by the 
most acute of Easterns sufficiently 
clever to represent it at the most 
wily of Northern Powers in 
Europe. 

Next to him is a lady wearing 
coronets engraved wherever coro- 
nets could be inserted by a cunning 
hand. Her rank is evidently that 
of countess. 

‘You see that woman?’ says 
little Pipkyn, of the Ten-penny- 
nail Office Tin-tack Department. 
‘Known her about five years. 
She is chambermaid? at the “San- 
glier.”’ 

Pipkyn knows every one, or if 
he does not, he says he does; but 
you all know ‘Pippy,’ or people 
just like him. Chambermaid or not 
I do not care; she looks clean and 
as if she had ‘ tidied herself;’ but 
I do object to the innovation of 
all the female players bringing in 
their femmes de chambre, who get 


in the way and smell of garlic 
to an extent that almost over- 
powers the bad cigars in which 
even the best Germans delight. 

Then we have the English 
newly-married couple. ‘Oh! if 
you sit down and play, dear, so 
must I! Their stakes, meant for 
the ‘ red,’ always roll on to the 
‘black,’ or are ignominiously 
pushed back by the croupier as 
trop tard, whereupon they both 
giggle, and then she makes as if 
she would eat her handkerchief. 

If you can get near the rou- 
lette table it is even more amus- 
ing. There is one man whom I 
have known by sight for years; 
he has a ‘system’ by which you 
must lose one stake and may lose 
nine, and has not yet discovered 
its weak point; he is a Pomeranian 
proprietor, and the on dit is that 
his rents are remitted to a banker 
at Baden, and through him and 
their proprietor paid over to the 
* tables.’ 

It is quite distressing to think 
what must be the future of this 
poor gamester, who will be forced 
to save his money! I do not 
think men break the bank often 
now. Iremember Mustapha Pasha 
doing so twelve times one season, 
and retiring on his laurels; at 
least, I hope he had some ‘ laurels’ 
to retire on, for he had little else, 
having lost at the end of the 
season 12,0007.; but the Pasha 
was one of a million. And I saw 
another fellow break the bank 
once; there were elements of 
villainy and drollery in the whole 
affair. He was clerk in a bank in 
Paris, and was reduced to his last 
‘ stiver ’—I do not know the exact 
money value of that security—and 
wanted more ‘stivers,’ so he took 
*on account’ 40,000 francs from 
his bankers, and came to Baden 
by the morning mail one Saturday, 
broke the bank, fought several 
croupiers, and proceeded to spend 














his ill-gotten wealth at a Sunday 
breakfast at a place where I 
chanced to be fishing. I shall 
never forget the procession. The 
breaker and taker of banks was 
‘very drunk, had lost his hat, 
‘was riding a hack, a carriage was 
following to pick him up when he 
periodically fell off, and two other 
vehicles conveyed his friends, who 
were singing, certainly not ‘ little 
songs for little Sabbaths.’ The 
police netted the whole band, and 
sent them back to Paris; but the 
moral of: the story is that the 
Paris banker got back all his 
money, while the clerk retired 
with his winnings! So if you steal, 
steal a big sum. He must have 
been a great financialist, that 
youth ; yet to this day I have never 
heard that any of the great London 
bankers or money-dealers have 
sent to see if they could get him 
to come to them as treasurer or 


manager. ' 

One other episode occurs to my 
memory. I repeat it, and I am 
sure that if the grande dame in 
question should chance to see the 
little story, she will be now as 
much amused as we were at the 
time. The lady was a foreigner, 
perfectly at home in the very best 
London society, and speaking our 
language not only ‘as a native,’ 
as so many well-bred foreigners 
now do, but as ‘one of a certain 
clique.’ She was standing behind 
a gentleman perfectly well known 
in London, who was putting down 
her stakes at rouge et noir; he 
played too careful a game for the 
lady. 

At this period I saw a highly- 
respectable old dame go up and 
examine Madamede X ——through 
a pair of gold eye-glasses; the 
observation taken, she fell back 
on the main body of her family— 
three daughters and a mild thing 
in a wig and spectacles, supposed 


to be her husband. I found out 
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later that they were the Colipashes 
of Clapham Park. 

* My dears,’ says mére de famille, 
‘now you will see how great 
people, really noble and fashion- 
able ladies, talk and act when they 
play—-so different from that odious 
Mrs. Panter-Smith—that is the 
fashionable Marchioness of X-——.’ 
So they formed a semi-circle round 
her. At this moment ‘red’ won, 
and the vicarious player gained 
three napoleons. 

‘Oh, Fritz! said madame, 
‘what a muff you are! Pop on 
the whole pot, and let us be men 
or mice!’ 

I wish you could have seen the 
faces of the Claphamites! I fancy 
that Colipash here had orders to 
take tickets through the next day. 
I have no doubt also that he was 
told that ‘he ought to be ashamed 
of himself for taking his innocent 
girls to Baden!’ he probably 
having proposed ‘ Torquay.’ 

Not out of the ‘ reminiscences’ 
should we exclude some curious 
recollections of the grandes chasses, 
which were certainly a peculiar 
feature of this peculiar spot. 
Years ago there was a fine game 
country round Baden. It is not 
very many years since Captains 
Vansittart and Hunt shot away 
all their ammunition before three 
o'clock, having ‘bagged’ some 
seventy brace of partridges. Of 
late the desire and the satisfaction 
has. been both more limited. 

‘I had a good sport this day,’ 
said to me a Belgian sportsman, 
who was dining in ‘ heavy march- 
ing order’ with his arms ‘ piled’ 
close to him at ‘ Webbers.’ 

‘A nice day! Did you kill 
much ?” 

‘ Kill, no! but I missed a phea- 
sant and saw a deer.’ 

A curious and picturesque sight 
is what I may call ‘the meet’ of 
one of these great ‘ battues.’ 

Sixty or seventy individuals in 
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costumes so gorgeous and varied 
that we should say that they were 
masquerading, though they would 
assert that they were all in the 
strictest shooting costume of the 
period, ranged in groups under 
the walnut-trees in the fresh 
October morning, listening to the 
‘ Law of the Chasse’ as propounded 
by Professor Weh. 

‘Don’t shoot doves or hens; 
don’t shoot one another; and 
don’t stand in front of another 
man and let him shoot you.’ 

Simple laws, and yet it is curious 
how constantly they were violated. 

The ‘drives’ were curious to 
behold; an army of boys armed 
with gigantic castanets advanced 
in skirmishing order, driving the 
game before them, and the game 
was met by a sweeping fire as it 
misled to the front — distance, 
say five hundred yards, no object. 

The scenes in the coverts were 
worthy of Salvator Rosa, and the 
bench under the trees a picture 
of the Dutch school. It was after 
one of these repasts that an 
American youth shot—I must 
admit in the most reckless fashion 
—a Belgian citizen, fat and iras- 
cible. It was only by depriving 
the ‘brave Belge’ of his weapon 
that we prevented his ‘ bagging’ 
tho Transatlantic youth, who 
dropped his gun, his cartridges, 
his bag, and bolted into the forest 
like a timid fawn. Then there 
was another ‘iniquity’ which I 
regret to state took deep root here. 
T allude to the annual race-meet- 
ing. I fear the hotel-keepers, 
carriage-purveyors, and traders 
generally forget the ‘ iniquity’ 
in the contemplation of their 
banker’s balance! 1867 was the 
‘ zenith ;’ then all Paris, London, 
Vienna, and a cosmopolitan gather- 
ing of grandees came for the eight 
or fifteen days, and those who 
were here will hardly forget the 
scene: it was one féte from morn- 


ing to night, and then from night 
to morning. I have no business 
to say that during the race-week 
nobody in Baden went to bed. I 
will only say that they did not in 
the hotel where I was stopping. 
‘Are you coming home or going 
out? used to be quite a common 
question at 11 a.m. 

It was at this race-meeting that 
a swell-mob gentleman from 
London called a friend of mine 
(whom he had robbed of thirty 
pounds the night before) aside 
and said, ‘I overheard what you 
said of us. You should really be 
more careful how you take away 
gentlemen’s characters.’ We alb 
thought poor dear C—— would 
have been ‘called out, but the 
mobsmen behaved en grands sei- 
gneurs, returned him his empty 
pocket-book, regretting that they 
‘had occasion’ for his passport 
and his money. 

Pigeon-shooting here is of very 
modern growth, and interfered 
with by that horrid war, which 
upset, as it seems to me, the life 
of even the humblest and most 
peaceful individuals, and scattered 
ruin broadcast among thousands 
who cared just as much for Ger- 
many as France, and that was 
nothing at all. It had only at- 
tained its second year when it 
expired. M. Dupressoir, as far as 
‘prizes’ and stakes were con- 
cerned, behaved as he and his 
relative and predecessor, M. Bena- 
zet always did—en prince; and 
‘all the talents of Hurlingham’ 
and the ‘Gun Club’ came out and 
made Baden very lively for a week. 
The ‘5th Dragoon Guards’ had 
the best of that journey, thanks 
to a careful captain. I strongly 
suspect the winnings of other good 
shots got into such confusion that 
they had to be ‘raked up. Now 
a ‘hunter’ at Baden under a rake 
is about as much at his ease as a 
toad under a harrow. 











* Does Government send out the 
shooters? I asked a Brussels 
grande dame, with some hazy 
notion of the ‘ Volunteers’ con- 
ceived under her ‘ Rabagas’ hat. 

Then there was fishing; but 
those who are not disciples of 
Izaak always sneer at that pur- 
suit. All I can say is that good 
fishing requires as much skill as 
diplomacy. Often, when reading 
a Blue Book, I came ‘across a 
complication, which reminds me 
of an eel on a night-line. And if 
tact, patience, and perseverance 
are not required ad hoc, I wonder 
what is considered an ‘ unfortu- 
nate entanglement, which it will 
be wise to avoid in future.’ (Vide 
Blue Books, passim.) Fishing up 
the Miirg was very pleasant, and 
people have caught fish. The 
fish— trout and grayling —are 
pretty to look at, and good to 
land; but when they come ‘out 
of the river into the frying-paa,’ 
as the proverb says, I add, with 
Bailey, junior, ‘Don’t have none 
of them.’ It would be a curious 
calculation, if it were possible to 
make it, which would give us a 
year’s return of the ‘losses on 
exchanges of money’ endured by 
visitors to Baden. An English- 
man arrived, charged to the muzzle 
with circular notes. ‘Take gold,’ 
says banker ; and his client does so. 
Then Mrs. and Miss Somebody 
have two ices—‘glaces & la va- 
nille,’ while Somebody has a glass 
of a curious compound known 
generally as sherry, Madeira, or 
Marsala, and partaking, indeed, 
of the worst quality of each, and 
changes a napoleon to pay for it. 
The waiter takes the imperial 
effigy, and in exchange hands 
back what is, apparently, a col- 
lection of curious old coins. The 
first idea of the recipient is to 
count his change, but, finding he 
has sixty or seventy pieces, thinks 
he will take them home, and ‘ just 
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look at Bradshaw’s exchange 
list’ Then the grinning waiter 
asks to be ‘ remembered,’ and is. 
‘My dear,’ says Mrs. &, ‘you 
must not give so much to the 
waiters.’ ‘How much have I 
given? ‘Now, don’t be absurd!’ 
‘But,do you know? Of course 
not, Edward.’ ‘ Well, no more 
do I.’ I should say that the sys- 
tem of mixed money, complicated 
as it is by a perfectly antediluvian 
German coinage, has added fifty 
per cent. to all foreigners’ petty 
expenses at Baden for many years. 
The Tower of Babel has been the 
cause of a good deal of trouble, 
including education examinations 
and the general dissemination of 
bad languages; but, really, on the 
whole, I think that a confusion 
of coins is as great a bore as a 
confusion of tongues. ‘I always 
put all my change into my coat- 
pocket, and never see it again. 
I should think that my man con- 
siders it his perquisite,’ said Cap- 
tain Placid; adding, ‘ Judging 
from the lot of gold and notes I 
change, I think that, dirty as it 
is, it must be worth something.’ 
So probably thought ‘my man.’ 
Nor in the ‘ Memorial Picture 
Gallery’ of the ‘Grand Ducal 
Gambling Town’ must be omitted 
the portrait of the Princesse de 
Soluis, the descendant of the 
Bonapartes, and the ‘ De Staél’ of 
the second Empire—the poet-poli- 
tician who married the patriot 
in the same week in which the 
Conservative prince was buried— 
who libelled Schneider, and lost 
her ‘ free entrance’ into France— 
who came to Paris in spite of 
the extradition, and was plus 
Staélesque que la Staél during 
her brief visits. You must re- 
member that the pied-de-stal 
of the modern Staél was one of 
superb feminine beauty. I think 
that Madame Rattazzi a few years 
ago was truly the handsomest 
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woman that ever entered the enor- 
mous portals of the small salons 
of Florence—rooms which are all 
doors, windows, and family por- 
traits. For years Madame Rattazzi 
and her astute and very Machia- 
vellian husband were as neces- 
sary to a féte at Baden as the or- 
chestra. There was a sister, too, 
simply lovely, whom I have seen 
here; she married a Hungarian 
of the best form, and of whom, 
as of Lord Peterborough, it might 
be said that his actual life was 
like other men’s dreams. Origin- 
ally a rising soldier in the army 
of Austria, nationality proved too 
strong for him in 1848, and he 
joined Kossuth, Pulszky, Klapka, 
and Simonyi, and was one of the 
last patriots who escaped after 
the treachery of Gérgei and the 
stubborn resistance of Klapka. The 
Emperor of Austria favoured him 
with a special decree—‘ Take him, 
and shoot him ’—just as the K. K. 
said of Francis Pulszky, ‘If you 
catch him in Vienna, hang him; 
if out of Vienna, shoot him.’ They 
caught our friend at last. It was 
in one of the Danubian provinces, 
at the beginning of the Crimean 
war. The Austrians would have 
« drum-headed’ him in about two 
minutes of time, but he astonished 
them by saying, ‘ Do as you like; 
but you will find it safer not. I 
am an English subject, and em- 
ployed by the British Govern- 
ment. Telegraph to London.’ 
They did so, and caught it so 
sharp over the knuckles from 
Lord John Russell that our friend 
stayed a free man to buy horses. 
We were talking over this little 
incident not many months ago at 
Baden. The Prince de Ligne was 
always due here—a very good fel- 
low. I never shall forget the face 
of a midland county friend of mine 
who was standing by during the 
discussion of some little sporting 
question. ‘Who did you say 


that was?—De Ligne, a Belgian 
swell.’ ‘Yes; but he said that 
he hunted in Galway.’ 

The midland county mind gave 
way under the combination. 

Galway suggests Ireland, and 
Treland a right good member of 
Parliament or two who belonged to 
‘this lot’ every year for at least 
a few days. ‘Ah! that good 
Governor of Ceylon. I never 
expected he would have gone si 
loin (excuse a joke, nearly as 
far-fetched as the place indicated) 
to be rewarded for those undoubted 
merits; and that the dear ‘ mem- 
ber for Newmarket’ and the other 
racecourses of England and Ire- 
land, whose chaff is often more 
liberal than his odds; but then 
his chaff is more amusing than 
sitting at the feet of Radical Ga- 
maliels and associating with here- 
tical bishops. I can see the gal- 
lant Colonel and M.P. cantering 
his hack up to the ‘Ditch; I 
see he passes a lot of Guards- 
men, and shouts, ‘ Boys always 
want odds. What shall I bet 
you? South always was good at 
whist, was he. So was the ‘ Baby,’ 
who was never ‘ weaned’ of Baden 
to the last. I never shall forget 
the droll, good-tempered face of 
our Colonel and M.P. one day. 
There was the report of a ‘run of 
nineteen on the “red.”’ He was 
going to leave by the 3 p.m. train, 
and was on his way to change 
a hundred double frederics into 
‘decent capital,’ when he heard, 
as he passed by the door, ‘It has 
passed nine times.’ ‘ Has it? says 
he; ‘ then ‘ I'll oppose it. He did; 
and, to use his own words, ‘ You 
will never believe it. The “run” 
flushed for me as I said “ good- 
bye” to the last five of those 
double frederics.’ There are re- 
verses to every picture. I knew 
one man who, being reduced to 
the state of the ‘golden youth,’ 
so wonderfully described in a 

















little French book, which seems 
utterly forgotten, ‘La Retraite des 
Dix Mille,’ instead of emigrating, 
got the best dressing-cases, travel- 
ling-bags, rugs, and cigar-cases(‘ for 
travelling with crest and initials ’), 
and hired the most expensive cou- 
rier, valet, interpreter, who applied 
for the ‘ honour of serving milord’ 
(his name was Spiridion—at least, 
he said so; and he was a Greek, 
though still quite a young man, 
* Quoi, ving-et-un ans et déja Po- 
lonais |’), and he left word at his 
‘lodgings’ that he had to go to 
Baden to receive a lot of money, 
and should be back in September. 
He was back punctually, and 
brought the money with him. 
But then thesecoupsdo not come off 
every—or say every other—day. 
Spiridion left his master, without 
warning, at the Cologne Station— 
always, you know, a quiet, tran- 
quil spot, and, in his hurry, took 
his master’s despatch-box with 
him. ‘Which was a pity,’ re- 
marked his master, ‘as I owed 
him his “ book ;” and, since I was 
in California, always carry my 
money in a belt.’ There was also 
in the good old Franco-Baden 
days a Count de la Charme, who 
always stopped at the ‘ Rooms’ on 
his way to the station, leaving 
Baden in order to ‘break the 
bank,’ and who did so three years 
running. 

What a curious scene was the 
garden of the Bath of Stephanie 
on an evening in the race-week. 
It was like the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ 
or the last scene of a burlesque. 
A garden glittering with Hes- 
perides-like gold and silver fruits. 
Just light enough, as the sun set, 
to allow you to trace out a weird- 
looking line of tables, on which 
light was concentrated from above. 
They were no evil spirits, or low 
spirits, who ‘ restored’ themselves 
there; on the contrary, rather 
high spirits; and, from certain 
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sharp reports, and the clinking 
sounds which followed, it would 
seem that the engagement is 
extending ‘all along the line.’ 
Four, or, say, six, wild horses, all 
harnessed to me, and pulling dif- 
ferent ways, might possibly cause 
me some bodily inconvenience, 
but not even they should drag out 
of me a confession of the names 
of those whom I have seen dining 
under the shade of those sycamore- 
trees. 


‘In dreams I view them still.’ 


Roars of laughter come from one 
table presided over by a ‘tur- 
baned Turk,’ who has snatched 
an hour from the daily labour 
of his life—‘ Rouge et couleur ; 
Vor va au rouleau’—is now telling 
Eastern tales, and perhaps Eastern 
fables, and singing the song of 
other lands; while the rest of the 
party—in social standing worthy 
of the Carlton House, and in in- 
tellect, wit, and refinement fit 
guests for Holland House period 
—are reviewing the events of the 
Siamese seasons of London and 
Paris. You can imagine the con- 
versation. 

‘I declare I never quite know 
where I am now.’ (Interruption, 
‘But do you ever”) ‘One night, 
I remember, I dined at Prince 
Napoleon’s, and the next at the 
Bishop’s. And what with a 
rough passage, want of bed—for 
Henry H took me out for a 
walk after we left the Tuileries— 
I got so confused that I told 
some of the Palais Royal smoking- 








room stories at ——- House. The 
Bishop was very much > *An- 
noyed?” ‘Oh, no; amused.’ 


‘ Heard of Charlie’s system? ‘It 


is perfect, he says, but for one 
“hitch,” which he is determined 
to discover and rectify. Coutts 
has telegraphed to him that they, 
too, have a system which displays 
* Can’t 


non-remittent symptoms.’ 
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dance a bit. Saw her in Vienna 
last year with Trantmansdoff.’ 
‘Yes, I sent him over for the 
steeplechase, and bet a thousand 
that he got safe down the bank.’ 
‘Better have “ broken” one.’ 
‘ Never been here at all—has gone 
to Como with that attaché duffer.’ 
‘The treaty was signed there in 
the very house—recollect it well— 
Fred got at little De Babel, and 
before the end of supper he told 
us all about it.’ 

At another table Jules, in a 
speech, illustrated with song and 
‘cancan,’ recalls the suppers at 
the ‘ Maison Dorée, and the joys 
he has missed for a week.’ 

At another, a severe racing 
clique keep uttering mystic pre- 
dictions; and one youth, who 
seems to have an honourable, but 
probably unremunerative, attach- 
ment for an ‘outsider’ for the 
Leger, is being accommodated up 
to the hilt of his golden pencil. 

‘I should say that if the 
Cripple comes in first, gets the 
stakes, and the bets go with 
them, you will have landed a nice 
little stake, Billy,’ says Captain 
O’Leary. ‘Well, not bad,’ says 
Billy. ‘But then,’ adds the Cap- 
tain, ‘you see I don’t think he 
will; and so, if you like to back 
him for another hundred, I will 
bet you ten to one.’ 

In contemplating the future of 
Baden it is necessary to look back 
at the list of visitors for a season 
—by no manner of means a bril- 
liant one; indeed, the brilliancy 
of Baden expired with the war. 
During its ‘vicious career’—as 
far as I can get at the correct official 
list of the Mairie, and it is right 
within one or two hundred—rather 
more than fifty-eight thousand 
‘idlers’ have been here since the 
1st of last May. I will say that they 
arrive to-day, spend to-morrow 


here, and go away next day—mere 
life, 27.—that is 116,000/. sterling 
spent in little Baden. Maultiply 
that very simply by ten, and the 
amount will be considerable— 
1,160,0007., and very much under 
the true estimate. Do you think 
the calculation excessive? It is 
not. Men (and women also) who 
play to any extent, even with five- 
franc pieces, soon get ‘ regardless 
of expense’ (indeed, that is ever 
the worst effect of gambling), and 
come not to care whether a thing 
costs half-a-crown or five shillings. 
Hence heavy and undisputed hotel 
bills. Ask the trinket-sellers who 
have traded on ‘good runs’ for 
years if this is not true. Only, 
to be sure, they won’t tell you. 
But all this calculation and finan- 
cial immorality is no business of 
mine. I merely say that when 
morality stepped into the ‘con- 
versation-house,’ and said, ‘ Rien 
ne va plus, the town of Baden 
was deprived of a ‘vast income; 
and I do not see how it is to be 
replaced. 

We shall be told, of course, 
that for some sixty years Baden 
has been flourishing on iniquity. 
True, no doubt; but then Baden 
has flourished. 


Perhaps when the effects of the 
virtuous reaction of to-day against 
the petty vice of half a century 
has calmed a little down, there 
may still exist among these most 
respectable people a latent desire 
that a little laxity had been 
given, and that a few more years 
had been left to all the old fre- 
quenters of Baden to get quietly 
settled down into the groove of 
German respectability. You should 
no more be in haste to be ‘ good’ 
than to be ‘rich. If you are, 
perhaps no one will come to help 
you. 

















ECHOES FROM THE EASELS. 


By a LISTENER. 


e EVER prophesy, unless you 

are certain, was a safe 
maxim of Artemus Ward’s, and 
if the echoes which resound from 
studios and easels be not delusive, 
then am I justified in prognosti- 
eating that the forthcoming ex- 
hibition of the Royal Academy 
will be more than usually interest- 
ing. 

When I am told that Mr. Frith 
will send one of the largest, 
noblest, and most picturesque of 
those episodes of modern life, to 
which he from time to time has 
treated us, and by which he has 
won, not only a world-wide ce- 
lebrity amongst the masses at 
home and abroad, but also high 
marks of distinction from foreign 
courts and academies of painting, 
I conceive there is alone ground 
for sanguine anticipations. 

When, too, it goes out that Mr. 
Millais once again is to display 
his poetically realistic power as a 
landscape painter, in addition to 
that which he brings to bear on 
subjects human and romantic, 
there can be no doubt about my 
being in that position of certainty 
so necessary for the making of a 
good prophet. If we could look 
for nothing more than the work 
of these two artists, surely, in the 
days when single pictures draw 
thousands of shillings to the 
doors of their galleries, it would 
supply a sufficient attraction to fill 
the coffers of the Royal Academy, 
and a sufficient number of those 
plums without which, it would 
seem, the critics always declare 
an exhibition to be below par. 
Now, however, they will be able 
to write three-quarters of a column 
about one picture, and polish off 


the rest of the show in half-a- 
dozen lines, by which amiable 
habit, of course the most perfect 
justice is done to everybody, and 
they themselves will be quite 
content. 

When they have told that Mr. 
Millais’ landscapes are very large 
and upright in shape, one repre- 
senting a brilliant peep of Scottish 
scenery, as seen through and 
from the depths of a fir wood, and 
that the other, the same size, has 
for its chief feature an unhorsed 
timber waggon, laden with the 
felled beech trees which abound 
hard by, and is backed up by 
more Scotch landscape, they, the 
critics, will be able to hold forth 
learnedly for or against, according 
to their bias. They can discuss 
and compare the merits and de- 
merits; refer to ‘Chill October,’ 
and ‘Flowing to the River,’ and 
‘ Flowing to the Sea’; regret that 
the painter has strayed too far 
from his old tendencies, or too 
tenaciously clings to them, and 
otherwise magnify the ‘ landscape 
versus figure’ question into one 
demanding the interference of the 
legislature. 

When describing the annual 
contribution of child life from 
Millais’ brush (without which, 
now, no Royal Academy Exhi- 
bition is considered complete), 
and regard is had to the relative 
beauties of the little girl with 
the cat last year, and the same 
little girl with the dog this, the 
fabulous sums which it is said 
the artist is to receive for his 
two landscapes and figure pic- 
tures of this year will doubtless 
leak out, and will be made the text 
for a homily on the evils of paint- 
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ing for money, and how genius 
ought to live in a garret upon a 
crust. 

Already these matters are so 
mixed up with the sound of the 
easel-rack, as the works are raised 
and lowered, and put into a good 
light, that a listener perforce 
blends them with other echoes 
that are the common talk in ar- 
tistic assemblages. Much resent- 
ment is sometimes expressed by 
painters at the publicity given 
to their affairs pictorial, and they 
rightly object to critica] descrip- 
tions of their works finding their 
way into print months before the 
canvases are presented to view. 
Undoubtedly contempt of court 
or studio is thus frequently 
committed; but then people will 
talk, and will continue to be 
amused by hearing what they 
are to expect from popular favour- 
ites, artistic, literary, or histri- 
onic. Moreover, when studios 
are voluntarily thrown open, and 
invitations, as in some cases, 
to inspect their contents, are 
showered down into sympathetic 
circles during the last days of 
March and beginning of April, 
no serious outrage can be perpe- 
trated by chattering over the 
facts revealed at that period. It 
is, after all, only doing for a brief 
while in London what is done 
in Rome perpetually, and what 
Englishmen, animated by the de- 
sire, when they go to Rome, of 
doing as the Romans do, have 
no scruples about. Pricking up 
my ears then, and pointing my 
pen, shall I not tell what has 
been told to me? Because Jack 
Marler is now and then cur- 
mudgeonish, shall there be no 
more art gossip? Perish the 
thought! But nocriticism, mind ; 
merely an outline of a few of the 
treats in store. 

For instance, there is no con- 
tempt of studio in announcing 


that Mr. Hook is to send an im- 
portant pastoral landscape. Every- 
body knows his manner of treating 
such subjects, and that with sweli- 
ing upland, bowering woods, ver- 
dant meadows, and a broad shal- 
low stream, glittering and rippling 
with light and movement, in the 
front of the picture, he must in- 
evitably produce a work attractive 
to all lovers of the country, whilst 
the rustic incident of a boy who 
has been birdsnesting, wading 
with his prey through the water, 
gives an opportunity for that 
happy combination of landscape 
and figures for which he is so 
famous. Yet, it must not be 
supposed there is no novelty in 
this composition; on the con- 
trary, it is full of it, as full as 
nature ever is; and again, when 
we go down to the Cornish shore 
with one who loves it so well as 
Mr. Hook, it will be, as it were, 
as if we were looking out of win- 
dow and actually beheld those 
fisher-folk who figure in a second 
picture of his overhauling their 
‘ treasure-trove.’ The group sur- 
rounding the chest which has 
been washed ashore from some 
wrecked galleon, which, with all 
hands, perhaps, has gone down 
off that treacherous coast, then, 
breaking up, has yielded the con- 
tents of her hold to strange hands 
and eager eyes, will surely be 
characteristic of the people it 
represents; they will live and 
breathe before us, and the out-of- 
door look, the aspect of sea and 
land, will conjure up in the mind 
that breezy, briny flavour, indi- 
genous to all the marine works 
of this painter. 

Equally, too, any one conver- 
sant with the manner of the man 
needs only to be told that Mr. 
Calderon has for his theme a 
victorious knight, fresh from the 
lists, with his attendant pages, 
&c., kneeling, unhelmed, at the 

















feet of the Queen of Beauty whilst 
she crowns him with the wreath 
of conquest, to see before him the 
treat provided by this ‘ preux 
chevalier, this picturesque re- 
corder of the deeds of ‘fair 
women and brave men.’ History 
by him is given in the abstract, 
but when we come to look for it 
in the concrete, to whom do we 
so naturally turn as to Mr. E. M. 
Ward ? 

On his canvases facts face us, 
and this immediate 1874 will 
reveal, much as if we saw the 
scene from the stalls of a theatre 
(if such a one existed where plays 
were played in a natural instead 
of a theatrical fashion), how the 
Lady Rachel Russell, that heroine 
for all time, interceded for her 
husband’s life on her knees be- 
fore the wavering, weak, sensual, 
yet obstinate and cruel Charles 
the Second. Her face and his, 
his attitude as he toys with the 
spaniel pup upon his arm, its 
mother anxiously regarding it 
from her post upon the sofa, 
against which the king lounges, 
the sneaking eaves-dropper, James, 
Duke of York, listening behind a 
screen, the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth performing the same office 
at the distant half-open door; 
the chamber, the accessories, not 
forgetting a bust of Charles the 
First, the dresses—what need to 
say that these yield up a living 
page of history to all those who 
can read and understand aright 
this record of a wife’s devotion ? 

Another brave woman gives Mr. 
Ward a most legitimate chance of 
using a title which will be ever 
remembered in connection with his 
name, and the ‘Last Sleep of 
Marie Antoinette,’ though a small 
picture, will vie in interest with 
that created by the ‘ Last Sleep of 
Argyll.’ 

Place aux Dames, has evi- 
dently been the motto uppermost 
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in the minds of husband and wife 
this year, for Mrs. E. M. Ward 
makes a third brave lady the 
heroine of her pencil—Lady Derby, 
Charlotte de la Tremouille, sus- 
taining the siege of Latham House 
during the absence of her lord. 
She is shown, seated with her two 
little daughters at the scrambling 
meal which is being served during 
the excitement consequent upon 
the bursting of a shell in the 
dining-hall. The indignant action 
of the old steward as he draws his 
sword; the distant peep at the 
active defence going on upon the 
landing, and the air of excitement 
which the incident suggests, bring 
out with force the calm courage 
evident in the faces and attitudes 
of mother and children. Again, 
when I am told that steady pro- 
gress in all the cunning of her 
art is the distinguishing feature of 
Mrs. Ward’s biographical episode, 
my listener’s task here seems to be 
accomplished. Were it my pro- 
vince—which I emphatically insist 
it is not—to be critical, surely I 
should find myself but repeating 
the favourable comments which 
sapient censors have been com- 
pelled a score of times to use, 
when Mrs. Ward’s turn comes to 
go through her competitive ex- 
amination. 

No laughing philosopher of Mr. 
Stacey Marks’s profundity and 
knowledge of human nature would 
doubt that, all the world over, 
mankind is the same when probed ; 
and consequently, says Mr. Marks, 
when workmen conceive they have 
a grievance they will appeal for 
redress, and failing to get it, will 
strike, whether they be garbed in 
the quaint rough suits of the 
middle ages, or the corduroys and 
fustians of to-day. 

What wonder, then, that this 
satirist has chosen to point out 
how, three or four hundred years 
ago, a party of masons, bricklayers, 
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and plasterers, being employed by 
a country magnate to add a wing 
to his ancestral home, displayed 
a disposition to strike on account of 
some shortcoming on the haughty 
worthy’s part? He, with his archi- 
tect, plans in hand, has mounted 
the scaffolding to inspect the pro- 
gress made by trowel and mallet, 
and is met by the foreman or 
spokesman of the malcontents, 
who, a little in advance of the 
main body, is about to make his 
appeal; and the grim, humorous, 
semi-Irish, semi-mediswval cast of 
countenance, and the variety of 
character displayed in the group 
of labourers, of course fully bring 
out this artist’s peculiar powers; 
whilst in the disdain of the richly- 
clad, handsome, and ‘ noble lord 
of high degree,” and grave dis- 
pleasure of the architect, is found 
the contrast which ‘points the 
moral’ and literally ‘adorns the 
tale,’ for the figures and facial ex- 
pression of these two are as im- 
posing and comely as those of the 
tribe of workmen are more or less 
ill-favoured and shambling, or, as 
in some cases, almost defiant. This 
contest between capital and labour 
takes place high up on the scaffold- 
ing, so that we have an outlook 
upon a pretty landscape, which 
Mr. Marks treats with that strong 
feeling for this branch of art which 
he always shows, and the heads 
and figures consequently tell in 
nearly each instance against the 
sky, thus allowing full scope for 
colour and brilliancy. The ever- 
famous ‘ Monk carving the Gar- 
goyle’ did not produce a greater 
sensation than will this picture, 
the artist’s latest effort. The 


fashion, increasing daily, for em- 
ploying our best artists upon room 
and hall decoration has offered 
Mr. Marks many an opportunity 
for exercising his great ability in 
this line, and it is only fit that the 
public should be made more gene- 
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rally acquainted with it than they 
are. Therefore it is to be hoped 
that an important specimen he has 
just completed (one of four, repre- 
senting the Seasons) will be ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy. 

Far too rich and humorous is 
this winter scene of ‘ Medimval 
Christmas Waits in the Snow, Re- 
ceiving their Dole,’ to be consigned 
at once to the billiard-room wall 
for which it is intended, without 
first gladdening the eyes and 
shaking the sides of the May pil- 
grims to Burlington House. 

From Marks to Marcus is but a 
natural advance in degree—not, 
however, of comparison; for when 
we come to the reports of Mr. 
Marcus Stone’s canvas, we put all 
comparison aside, save as concern- 
ing his own work heretofore, and 
then we may say that, having 
broken, for him, entirely new 
ground, it will be open to his ad- 
mirers (and, I venture to think, 
this spring they will not be few) 
to compare his old style with his 
new. Could it have been expected 
that he who last year, and for 
many preceding, was revelling in 
the pomps and gewgaws of ancient 
courts should now be found airing 
his brush, and deftly using it, in 
the portrayal of homely modern 
labouring people, in the midst of 
a rural summer landscape? Yet 
so itis. Here is what an acute, 
observing, and talkative friend of 
mine says about Mr. Stone’s pic- 
ture :— 

‘A thoroughly English scene, 
where, just outside a park wall, a 
labourer is at work. He has been 
digging, and has cast aside his 
tools to receive a more welcome 
burden; for his wife, who has 
just come to bring him his dinner, 
is in the act of throwing a crowing, 
chubby-cheeked infant into its 
father’s arms. The figure of the 
woman is charming in its grace 
and strength, as, standing in the 

















light of the sun, tempered by the 
foliage of a horse-chestnut in full 
bloom, she seems to gather the 
whole brightness of the picture 
around her. Her left hand carries 
the basket with the mid-day meal, 
and a small toddler of three years 
old is holding on vigorously to 
the skirt of her dress behind. On 
the right of the picture, and stand- 
ing back somewhat in the shade, 
is seen a large, lonely-looking 
country-house, from which a lady 
has just emerged. As she passes 
by on the other side of the wall in 
her deep black dress, she looks to- 
wards the happy group in the 
foreground, with a sad and wist- 
ful expression. There is an acci- 
dental air in the attitudes and pose 
of the figures which renders them 
thoroughly unconventional; the 
feeling in the picture is admirable, 
and the work bears throughout 
evidence of deep thought and 
earnestness. This step in a new 
direction, in itself a great advance 
upon anything Mr. Stone has done, 
should lead to successes that can 
but produce one result.’ 

The same keen appreciator, act- 
ing as my little bird, also whispers 
the following into my ear; and as 
Iam but a dealer in whispers and 
echoes, in rumours and reports, I 
can offer this as an extremely 
choice specimen of my wares :— 

‘Mr. J. B. Burgess, again cross- 
ing the straits of Hercules from 
his favourite Andalusia, represents 
upon his canvas this year one of 
the notable traits of our country- 
men and women en voyage, Viz., 
that of thrusting themselves, in 
their eager curiosity to observe the 
way of foreign peoples, into the 
privacy of their home life; and in 
this present picture, which he calls 
“ An Introduction,” we have the 
interior of an Algerian house, in 
which stands a grey-bearded Mos- 
lem, with one hand resting on 
the head of a little dark-skinned, 
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white-draped Moorish boy, who 
looks solemnly but half-curiously 
towards the entrance, just within 
which have come two graceful and 
charming Englishwomen, one of 
whom appears to be the mother of 
a very fine, handsome specimen of 
a young fair-skinned, sunny-haired 
lad, who, standing very upright 
by her side, regards the Oriental 
inmates of the dwelling with a 
somewhat curious, though very 
“superior” air. The contrast be- 
tween the two boys, in their cos- 
tume, in their whole deportment ; 
the shy, half-timid glance of a 
little Moorish damsel in front of 
the bearded master of the house 
(who is overlooking her entirely, 
and only wishing to draw atten- 
tion to his son); the heads of one 
or two Moorish women, half-con- 
cealed behind some lattice-work 
on the right hand of the picture, 
and the exquisitely refined figures 
of the two unmistakable English 
ladies—are all wondrously attrac- 
tive.’ 

A day-dreamer, too, I am, as 
well as listener, and when there 
has been breathed into my ear just 
ever so little of vague talk about a 
picture by a well-known hand, I 
am apt to build up for myself a 
shadowy presentment of the scene 
or subject; and if I can convey 
to these pages an impress of the 
sketch I have in my mind of Mr. 
Frith’s chef-d’euvre, my function is 
legitimately fulfilled. Not difficult 
is it, surely, for any one acquainted 
with his powers, to foresee how he 
would treat the incidents, combi- 
nations, contrasts, characteristics, 
and beauties of such a subject as 
that which for many months past 
has employed his pencil, and which 
will form one of the leading attrac- 
tions of the Exhibition. At the 
familiar and still picturesque town 
of Boulogne-sur-Mer takes place, 
every August, a religious proces- 
sion in honour of ‘Our Lady of 
Y 
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Boulogne.” The tradition runs, 
that an image of the Virgin was 
brought, in a boat without sails or 
oars, to the site now occupied by 
the cathedral in the upper town; 
and to celebrate its miraculous 
advent, it, or a substitute, is car- 
ried through the streets once every 
year, with all the ‘ pride, pomp, 
and circumstance’ observed by the 
Church of Rome on such occasions. 
Imagine, then, what an opportu- 
nity is here afforded to the painter 
of the ‘Derby Day:’ and if you 
can conceive a very large canvas, 
with the procession stretching 
across it from the left, and ascend- 
ing to the right through the crowds 
of on-lookers on the trottoirs, at 
the windows, doors, and every 
available point of ’vantage; if you 
know Boulogne, and remember the 
varied aspect of its inhabitants in 
the height of its season—its pretty 
fishwomen in their picturesque 
holiday attire, their stalwart fa- 
thers, husbands, and brothers ; the 
motley throng of tourist visitors, 
with the Britannic stamp in all its 
grades deeply impressed on face 
and costume; the soldiers, the 
sailors, the sergents-de-ville, the 
douaniers; the nautical, seaside, 
nondescript; loafing supernume- 
raries, half-French, half-English— 
and if to these you add the gor- 
geously-robed ecclesiastics, the 
rich appointments and symbols of 
the Church, the uniforms of of- 
ficials, lay and clerical; and you 
think for a moment of the infinite- 
ly varied expression and character 
visible in such a multitude, and of 
all the little accidental episodes 
that would occur—how reverence, 
superstition, eager or idle curio- 
sity, contempt, indifference, would 
be displayed; how the devout 
would kneel and kiss the hem of 
the holy father’s robe; how, com- 
ing to scoff, some would remain 
and pray ; how others would jostle 
and crowd, and others would stare; 


—and if, above all, you can recall 
the way Mr. Frith would treat 
such a kaleidoscopic combination 
of human elements, you ought to 
have something like an idea of his 
picture for 1874. 

The modern and the ancient, 
the picturesque and the stately, 
the medizval and the grotesque, 
the rough and the refined, are here 
mingled upon an everyday stage 
as it were, in such a manner that 
they cannot fail to give his genius 
full play; and if report goes truly, 
the wealthy owner of the work is 
to be congratulated on acquiring 
such a gem for the collection which 
he proposes bringing together in 
his palatial mansion now rising at 
Kensington. If Baron Grant be 
really the possessor of the picture, 
as it is said he is, its purchase 
does as much credit to his judg- 
ment as does his presentation to 
the nation of a restored Leicester 
Square. 

When, putting forth my ‘Leaves’ 
in the spring of ’73, I hinted at 
this picture as something to be 
looked forward to in ’74, I like- 
wise reverted to another subject, 
then only beginning to grow under 
the hands of its painter, and which 
now is about to blossom in its full 
strength before the world. 

From the veteran Frith to the 
recruit Fildes is a wide jump, but 
ere long the distance is likely to 
diminish; and those who have 
based their estimate of Mr. Fildes’ 
power as an oil-painter upon his 
two exhibited editions of ‘ Water 
Parties’ will be astonished when 
they see him dealing with an 
Hogarthian subject. But if, too, 
they can recall the wood engraving 
upon the opening page of the first 
number of the ‘Graphic,’ four years 
and a half ago, their surprise may 
be diminished; and they will, 
moreover, get a notion of his pre- 
sent picture. On the wood he 
showed a mastery over the por- 











trayal of character that at once 
made its mark; if he but do the 
same with the same subject on 
canvas, his spurs are won. 

In the dreary gloaming of a 
December afternoon, with a frosty 
fog resting on everything, and a 
miry slush of half-melted snow 
everspreading the ground, a string 
of ‘casuals’ are slinking up along 
the side of a wall towards the door 
of a police-station, at which in 
turn, by the present regulations, 
the homeless and starving can ob- 
tain a ticket for the night’s shelter 
and food of the workhouse. 


‘A miserable crew : 
Some quite blameless in their desp’rate 
need, 
But many a one himself alone his great- 
est enemy, 

Whose case no laws can reach or mend.’ 

Chief amongst the blameless, the 
prominent group in the picture, 
and upon which its principal in- 
terest centres, is an anxious mo- 
ther of the poor seamstress class, 
clutching her baby to her breast, 
and hurrying forward with the 
ticket she has just received; for 
‘ first come, first served,’ being the 
rule at the ‘ House,’ if she be not 
early the wretched casual ward 
will be her quarters for the night, 
instead of the relative comfort of 
the inner penetralia. Her face 
tells the tale, and the helpless bur- 
den in her arms and the toddler 
holding on to her skirts reveal the 
desperation of her need. Other 
sad episodes and every phase of 
character incidental to the scene 
are strikingly portrayed, from the 
accustomed but not unkindly in- 
difference of the policeman as he 
directs a ‘ne’er-do-weel’ young 
fellow, who may have seen better 
days, the way to go; down to the 
abject, besotted applicant, whose 
every night had thus been spent 
since the streets begat him. The 
theme, perforce, shows no ray of 
hope: all is grimy, unlovely 
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destitution ; and though the facts 
are nightly to be seen in our very 
midst, those critics who would 
limit the artist’s province, and 
have him deal with nothing that is 
painfal, will of course determine 
that such subjects should not be 
perpetuated. Hogarth did not think 
so, however ; and if they but serve 
as reminders to ‘one half of the 
world’ of ‘how the other half lives,’ 
art, amongst other things, properly 
becomes a teacher. A collector of 
pictures who is catholic in his 
tastes, must possess one or two in 
this key, if he would bring out the 
honeyed sweetness of those which, 
like Mr. Fildes’ first production in 
oil, give us nought but what is 
‘ fair, quiet, and sweet rest.’ At 
any rate, the artist who dares to 
deal with such opposite sides of 
existence, and deals with them 
successfully, cannot fail to make 
his mark. 

Always original, Mr. Eyre Crowe 
has found some of his inspirations 
amongst the Lancashire opera- 
tives, and in the small and care- 
fully-painted heads to be seen in 
his picture of a courtyard in a fac- 
tory during dinner-time there will 
be discovered as much expression 
and truth of character as in any 
delineated upon a much larger 
scale; whilst in his ‘Kennel of 
Fox-hounds’ he exhibits an equal 
and unexpected knowledge of dog 
nature. His ‘Howard amongst 
the Galley-slaves,’ a year or two 
ago, could have given no promise 
of these darlings of the Essex 
Hunt; and though I profess to no 
opinions of my own, it always 
seems to me that it is only genius 
which can successfully venture 
upon so wide a range of subjects. 
I think, too, I like not to know 
what I am always to expect from 
this or that painter; there is a 
pleasure in surprise. 

By the same token, therefore, I 
am greatly interested to hear that 
¥2 
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that Van Amburgh amongst the 
artists, Mr. Heywood Hardy, hav- 
ing exercised his power over the 
raging lion, will present to us this 
year a peaceful episode of the 
classic time. He limns for us 
Ulysses ploughing with a horse 
and bull yoked together upon the 
salt-sown seashore, and defeating 
his own scheme of seeming mad- 
ness by dexterously turning aside 
the share as it approaches the spot 
where Palamedes, by way of test- 
ing the father’s sanity, has placed 
the infant Telemachus. (See Lem- 
priére; and, above all, see Mr. 
Hardy’s picture.) 

If the story which has enabled 
Mr. W. B. Richmond to fill a very 
large canvas be not new, he has at 
least shown great novelty and en- 
terprise in the way he has carried 
out his work. Desiring to render 
a powerful interpretation of ‘ Pro- 
metheus bound,’ I am told that, 
instead of contenting himself with 
the conventional studio light and 
surroundings for the study of the 
nude, he boldly took his model 
down to our western shores, last 
summer, and on a rocky islet daily 
stripped and stretched him on the 
rock, as Dr. Kenealy would have 
said, ‘under the broad canopy of 
heaven’! Although I know no- 
thing of the picture, the fact has 
inevitably reached my ears, and 
seems worth recording as an ex- 
ample of the laudable spirit which 
animates the young painters of the 
present day. 

And talking of the young ones, 
Mr. George Leslie’s name imme- 
diately recurs: young in years 
only, however; certainly not in 
skill. The painter of ‘ Fortunes’ 
must also be a distributor of them, 
I suppose, for every lovely damsel 
who sits to him can but consider 
herself fortunate in being handed 
down to posterity by such an ap- 
preciator of all that is attractive 
in woman. Hence no surprise is 


excited by hearing that he will 
probably contribute one or more 
portraits, in addition to two sub- 
ject pictures. The first of these is 
a couple of Lesleian beauties, in 
the quiet light of a latticed cham- 
ber, manufacturing pot-pourri ; the 
leading lady occupies herself with 
pestle and mortar, and the other, 
handling the fragrant mixture, 
enjoys its scent. What need to 
recount the details? Apart from 
these being matter for the critics, 
who will deal with them all in 
good time, can we not fill them up 
for ourselves, as we look back upon 
the former doings of this cunning 
hand? And on the same prin- 
ciple, I have only to mention the 
second picture as portraying a 
rustic brunette, with hoop and 
water-buckets, standing against a 
background of rock and gurgling 
spring, for the imagination to con- 
jure up an exquisitely delightful 
realisation of the artist’s canvas. 

Visions again of Lavengro, and 
the rest of Mr. Borrow’s creations, 
appear as my ears catch the click 
of Mr. Prinsep’s easel; and in a 
bold representation of the ever- 
picturesque vagabondism of the 
‘Romany Ri’ we shall certainly 
have a taste of the painter’s best 
quality. 

A handsome, gaily-attired gipsy 
girl, with her lover, coming across 
an open heath, as he lazily whittles 
his stick, and the cart and a por- 
tion of the rest of the tribe follow- 
ing in the rear, suggest something, 
if not very novel, yet thoroughly 
in Mr. Prinsep’s line. Here will 
be colour and vigorous treatment ; 
and we shall assuredly appreciate 
his versatility if we turn from this 
picture to another he sends, of a 
tall damsel in black, fondling a 
white Persian cat, which is perched 
purringly on her shoulder, as she 
nestles her soft cheek upon its 
warm and scarcely less soft fur. 
This, no doubt, is a portrait, and 




















is an instance of the interest which 
the using of a natural episode of 
this kind will always give to a 
branch of art not necessarily in 
itself interesting to the public at 
large. 

A common sight in the London 
streets affords the same artist still 
further scope for his versatility ; 
and a jolly-looking milkwoman, 
with pails and yoke deposited by 
her side, waiting by the area rail- 
ings of a house until the bell is 
answered, is an example of how 
much might be done in the way of 
utilising contemporaneous facts. 
Records of them by our painters 
will be invaluable hereafter, as 
showing some of the manners and 
customs of the present day. How 
much, to wit, would not M. Alma 
Tadema make of any veracious 
pictorial proof of the way in which 
milk was sold in ancient Rome, 
could he unearth some parallel 
picture to Mr. Prinsep’s, painted 
in the great city two thousand 
years ago! And so, upon this 
ground alone, I must applaud M. 
Tissot’s predilection for making 
pictures out of the public everyday 
aspect and doings of our people. 

Instance: one that he has ready: 
the steps of the National Gallery, 
at the top of which stand a pair of 
unmistakable sight-seeing tour- 
ists—a red-whiskered man with 
his pretty young wife; he, Briton- 
like, busy with his guide-book, but 
she evidently bored to death. It 
is an upright canvas. On one side 
comes one of the straight stone 
pillars, balanced well on the other 
by a couple of Bluecoat boys, in 
their old-world costume, their yel- 
low stockings being the only bit 
of positive colour in the picture. 
The real scene can be witnessed a 
dozen times a day, but this should 
be no argument against its being 
painted, notwithstanding that the 
self-satisfied critics who talk 
largely about the want of high 
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aim evinced in the choice of such 
subjects will, of course, be down 
upon it. These elevated beings 
never seem able to discriminate 
between the aim of the artist and 
his theme; for it does not follow 
that the one is not high because 
the other is lowly. The art-aim, 
per se, is a distinct thing from that 
with which it deals. 

Fiddling is as fashionable with 
us as it was when the Roman Nero 
scraped the catgut amidst the 
smoking ruins of his capital. One 
of our royal princes is well known 
for his dexterity on the violin, 
and in society this instrument is 
quite the rage. Some say it is 
unsuited to ladies ; but ladies with 
good arms, straight carriage, and 
well-poised heads are glad enough 
to play the fiddle—if they can. 
One of these fair artistes is the 
subject of another of the pic- 
tures M. Tissot has on his easel, 
though there is a doubt whether 
it will be finished in time—a 
graceful but determined figure, 
standing alone before a distin- 
guished audience in a crowded 
London salon. Close by her, in 
the place of honour, are a group of 
Orientals—Hindoo Rajahs, Shahs 
of Persia, Siamese twins, or what- 
ever coffee-coloured magnates may 
happen to be the lions of the sea- 
son; in front, in the foreground 
of the picture, the big-wigs have 
taken their seats, towards whom, 
from the left, a throng of people 
are trooping into the room. There 
is a loud hum and chatter in the 
air; the noise of rustling robes, 
too, and moving feet, all proofs of 
indifference and inattention; in 
face of which, though ready with 
bow in hand and Cremona to chin, 
mademoiselle disdains to strike 
the first chord. Her attitude ex- 
presses exactly the title of the 
picture, ‘ Hush !’ 

M. Tissot has always been par- 
ticularly happy in his treatment 
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of our bright-faced English girls 
in spotless attire, possibly because 
their unmistakable soap-and-wa- 
ter freshness harmonises exactly 
with the white cleanliness of his 
colour. In this line his picture 
of the ball given at Ryde last year, 
on board one of Her Majesty’s 
ships, is conspicuous. The deck 
is crowded with girls, charming 
enough to turn the head of any 
Englishman, or Frenchman either. 
Above is an awning of flags ‘ that 
have braved,’ &c,; whilst in the 
distance are boats manned by blue- 
jackets bringing off fresh rein- 
forcements from the shore. 

Thus while modern England, 
and its dingy, dirty capital, yield 
food for the omnivorous brush of 
the painters who have eyes for their 
capabilities, the sunny, bright, 
glowing East of the present day is, 
very properly, not neglected, as 
will be found when Mr. Hodgson’s 
canvas is spread before the breeze 
of that criticism which has so 
justly wafted his argosies into the 
prosperous haven of Academic 
honours. 


The platform of a saluting-bat- 
tery on the Algerine coast is the 
position he takes up; and there 
some native gunners, called wpon 
to pour forth a salvo in honour of 
a British ironclad which, under 
full steam, is entering the bay, are 
obviously in terror at the pro- 
bable results of an explosion of the 
old, rusty, rickety, ready-loaded 
cannon. 

With many a quaint and comic 
gesture and expression, they are 
urging an unlucky negro forward 
to let off the piece; and it can be 
understood by those who know 
Mr. Hodgson’s cunning what he 
would do with such a combination 
of the picturesque and character- 
istic. Some smaller works, also, 
from his brush will appear; but 
unless I follow the example of his 
artillerymen afore mentioned, and 
stop my ears to the salvos of art 
news which greet them, and be- 
come dumb as well as deaf, the 
Editor of ‘ London Society’ will re- 
gret the hour in which she was 
induced to listen to the ‘ Echoes 
from the Easels.’ 

W. W. Ferny. 
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OME, for the moon is reigning 
in soft splendour, and trans- 
figuring. the fairy fabric of the 
Alhambra, lifted as it seems away 
from common earth into the ro- 
mance region of dreams, on its 
fragrant laurel-covered hill. Let 
us walk slowly and pensively up 
through the glossy citrons and 
myrtles and oleanders—pensively, 
as those who would fain linger 
over some precious hour destined 
hereafter to furnish a long though, 
alas! fading memory. Listen— 
listen at every step; for the mere 
breath of the wind among the 
leaves here is laden with legendary 
freights of sighs, yea, and song and 
music, yet all ending plaintively, 
or, rather, dying away—dying of 
the very beauty and frailty that 
are too exquisite for earth. 

Do you not already hear the 
trickling of the alabaster fountains, 
which day and night weep their 
silver tears in yonder spell-bound 
palace, the haunt of shadowy war- 
riors, and ladies, and minstrels, 
and the abode of rhapsodical sad- 
ness? Down there, beneath the 
laurel slopes, the swift Darro 
rushes and curvets along, here and 
there gleaming spectrally in the 
moonlight; and the tumultuous 
shout of its waters now and then 
alternates with the moaning of 
the wind through that deserted 
labyrinth. 

Yea, it is so; but listen, for at 
night, when the body sleeps and 
the soul awakes, there are far 
other sounds than these. Do not 
enter the palace by the mighty 
gate which the enigmatic hand and 
key still protect; do not venture 
near the Hall of the Ambassadors 


at this hour, for there you would 
certainly hear such dismal sounds 
as would turn the blood cold in 
your veins. Round here, along the 
crest of the wandering hill, far, far 
above the dashing Darro, there is 
a lonely tower rising out of a wild 
garden of pomegranates and laurel 
roses—the last thing which the set- 
ting sun leaves a ruddy kiss upon, 
day by day, as he quits fair Anda- 
lusia. And, shortly afterwards, 
the moon slants down a long white 
finger across the battlements of 
this tower, and even through one 
of its hollow windows (once, alas! 
so strongly barfed) illuminating 
the glossy foliage of the garden. 
Then sometimes, nearly always— 
—listen, look !—she appears now 
—a pale, sweet lady, with dishe- 
velled golden hair, and upon her 
delicate face a dreamy look, as of 
one who has gazed too longingly 
upon mystical slumbering oceans, 
or loved too devotedly the moon’s 
witching glamour and the en- 
chanted talk of nightingales. 

This is the gentle and unfortu- 
nate Zorahaida. For hours she 
lingers there at her ruined win- 
dow. The exterior of her tower 
once had a luxurious court, with 
delicately -carved pilasters and 
mosaic floors and walls all aglow 
with arabesques and azulejos, and 
a perfumed crystal fountain play- 
ing upon rich beds of rainbow- 
coloured flowers, and quantities of 
gorgeous Indian birds flying about 
the aisles and corridors. But 


Zorahaida had a secret which al- 
ways drew her away to linger at 
yonder window, because the moon- 
light and the nightingales alone 
knew her secret. 


And now that 
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her jewelled court is all in ruins, 
and that the window itself is 
crumbling away, Zorahaida still 
haunts her beloved window, and 
dreams there, and watches and 
waits—alas, for ever in vain! 
Sometimes she draws from her bo- 
som a little silver lute, and upon 
this she plays a tender melody of 
sighs, that has usually been taken 
for the Zolian harp of the wind in 
the desérted passages of the palace. 

But look: there is a sudden 
light in her eyes; she starts; she 
appears in a state of expectant 
agitation. Ah! does she not see 
some one coming towards her to 
save her, to elope with her, out 
there in the dim and rustling fo- 
liage of the garden? She rises and 
bounds forward; now she stands 
on the very window’s sill: but lo, 
she hesitates, she falters; the ex- 
pression of her face wavers between 
desire and fear, between eagerness 
for what is before and regret for 
what is behind. Many times she 
seems to gather courage ; but again 
and again she hesitates, and at 
last—ah! with what a poignant, 
heart-sickening sigh she turns 
back and sinks into the darkness 
and emptiness of her ruined 
chamber! 

Poor Zorahaida! She was one 
of the three beautiful princesses, 
the pride of the Moorish court, 
who were reared so royally and 
guarded so jealously—it having 
been predicted that their first loves 
would bring unknown troubles 


upon all connected with them. 
But one day they happened to see 
by accident, in spite of all precau- 
tions, and for an instant only, 
three fair Christian knights, who 
had been taken prisoners ; and the 
three princesses, alas! fell fatally 
in love with the three Christian 
warriors. And the legend relates 
that, having determined to elope 
with their lovers and become 
Christians, like their mother, who 
had formerly been made captive by 
the Moorish monarch, and forced 
to marry him,—on the night when 
the three Paladins placed the lad- 
der against the window of the 
tower, the two elder sisters de- 
scended immediately, and were re- 
ceived in the arms of their gallant 
wooers; but the third sister re- 
mained trembling and hesitating 
at the top of the ladder, appalled 
at the rashness of the step she was 
about to take, until a sudden alarm 
in the palace made it for ever too 
late. The two princesses who had 
descended were just in time to 
escape, and to flee at headlong 
speed on the faithful chargers of 
their deliverers, which, plunging 
into the Darro, conveyed them 
safely to the Christian camp; but 
the faint-hearted Zorahaida was 
left behind, to sit alone, night after 
night, at her window, and mourn 
the fatal moment of hesitation 
which left her disconsolate for 
ever. 
Poor Zorahaida! 
ArtHur O’SHAUGHNESSY. 




















SUNDAY 


OR the abomination of desola- 

tion in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Pall Mall, commend 
me to the interior of the Ichthyo- 
saurus Club on Sunday morning. 
As soon as you have passed by 
the glass box wherein is enthroned 
a sepulchral-visaged substitute for 
the customary janitor—absent on 
leave—you feel that you have 
entered an atmosphere suffused 
with the concentrated essence of 
Scotch sabbatarianism. A solemn 
silence, ‘such as may be felt,’ 
reigns throughout the establish- 
ment. The echo of your own 
footfall seems to protest against 
the violation of the universal still- 
ness. A grave waiter, whose tread 
on the Amsterdam carpet is in- 
audible, passes you as you have 
surmounted the first flight of the 
grand staircase, the expression 
of his countenance being sugges- 
tive of a note of interrogation, 
and a remonstrance blended into 
one. You are half disposed to 
wonder with yourself whether you 
have unconsciously in the last 
few days committed any grievous 
breach of club discipline, unawares 
become insolvent, or in some other 
manner brought yourself within 
the jurisdiction of Rule 99, which 
sets forth that ‘such member 
shall, ipso facto, cease to belong 
to the club;’ so strong is the 
impression left upon your mind 
of unwelcome and intrusion. Yet 
you have repaired to the Ichthyo- 
saurus for no trivial or unworthy 
purpose. You have not been late 
overnight, and finding, on your 
appearance downstairs, the mem- 
bers of your family on the point 
of starting for church, with the 
«lébris of breakfast on the table— 
tepid tea and tough toast—hurried 
off to Pall Mall to make your 
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morning or mid-day meal in com- 
fort. You have not merely left 
your house to avoid the ordi- 
nances of divine worship, and to 
go through the periodical litera- 
ture of the week. Nothing can 
be more meritorious than the 
object which you have in view. 
The Ichthyosaurus, as is well 
known, boasts one of the best 
club libraries in London. You 
are pressed for time in the cor- 
rection of the proof-sheets of your 
magnum opus on Antediluvian 
Democracy, or Prehistoric Coin- 
age, and you are compelled, once 
in a way, to turn the day of rest 
into a day of toil. In a word, 
you find yourself at the Ichthyo- 
saurus, because it is necessary 
that you should consult certain 
huge tomes of reference that your 
own library does not contain. 
Full of self-reproach, and haunted 
by a vague, inexplicable sentiment 
of guilt, you wend your melan- 
choly way down the long corridor 
which leads to that learned cham- 
ber. The door of the smoking- 
room is open; but the grate is 
void of a fire, and the apartment 
generally presents the air of being 
swept and garnished. As for the 
billiard-room (it is only recently 
that they have profaned the classic 
precincts of the Ichthyosaurus by 
dedicating a chamber to this 
pastime), you note through the 
glass barriers that the tables are 
covered with a pall of decent 
brown holland. Still you have 
not come to the club for society, 
and as you enter the library you 
enjoy in anticipation the delights 
of your solitude. Yes, the. will 
be comfort in that library, and 
will there not be at your disposal 
the best of all good company, 
‘the mighty minds of old’? 
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Unfortunately the same idea has 
occurred to two other gentlemen 
beside yourself. As you enter 
the room you find Mr. Pilfer, 
Q.C., who did you the honour to 
expose so mercilessly the short- 
comings of your last learned trea- 
tise in the ‘Dyspeptic Review,’ 
fenced in by a semicircular barri- 
cade of volumes. Going to the 
shelves to fetch the particular 
tome of which you are in need, 
you find its place vacant, and 
glancing furtively in the direction 
in which the erudite Pilfer is 
seated, you espy its familiar form 
and colour in the literary fortress 
aforesaid which he has erected. 
You know what that means; your 
project is at an end, and your 
day’s industry is doomed. Quit 
the library of the Ichthyosaurus 
with what air of satisfaction you 
can. Descend into the morning- 
room and skim the news of the 
week, or gaze aimlessly out of the 
windows till one o’clock comes, 
and the episcopal contingent, 
which makes it a rule to lunch 
at the Ichthyosaurus on Sunday, 
comes up the steps. Only don’t 
wait until the gentleman whom 
you have just seen ‘ consulting his 
authorities ’—that is Pilfer’s eu- 
phemism for compiling his ideas 
—upstairs has set the volume 
you require at liberty; for Pilfer, 
on such occasions, is tenacious as 
a leech; he is also a bachelor 
and does not affect church. 

A very different atmosphere is 
that in which you will find your- 
self at the True Blue or the 
Old Buff. The former of these 
famous institutions is compara- 
tively deserted during the fore- 
noon; for the members of the True 
Blue, the champions of the es- 
tablished institutions of their 
country, make it a rule to attend 
the chief place of worship in the 
district which they inhabit, or, 
at least, not to give their private 


censors the opportunity of proving 
an irreligious alibi at the club. 
Wait till one o’clock, and for a 
steady six hours on from that 
time you may notice an unbroken 
succession of, more or less, dis- 
tinguished politicians stream into 
their favourite resort. Sunday 
afternoon is a kind of special 
field day for the whips of the 
True Blue party. It is but a 
small part of the task of these 
indispensable functionaries to 
bring the senators of their side 
together in time for an important 
division at St.Stephen’s. Theirs is 
the duty to sound the sentiments 
of members who are suspected of 
disaffection, to probe the conjec- 
tured grievance, to supply pallia- 
tives, to suggest satisfactory ex- 
planations. That gentleman who 
has just strolled in, looking as if 
he had not a thought or care in 
the world—dark blue frock, ne- 
gligé cravat, white hat, slanting a 
very little bit to the left—is Captain 
Whisk. ‘ Letters, sir,’ and the 
hall-porter hands him some half- 
dozen. Now Captain Whisk is 
the most indefatigable recruiting 
sergeant whom the True Blue 
party ever had. If he were called 
upon at a moment’s notice to sus- 
tain the burden of Atlas upon his 
devoted shoulders, he would do so 
in the jauntiest manner imagin- 
able, and commence, while essay- 
ing the task, to talk about the 
favourites for the Derby. He goes 
everywhere; he sees and knows 
everything. He will tell you the 
important elements in any given 
constituency with the same fluent 
facility that he will whisper in 
your ear the last item of social 
scandal. Look at him now as he 
lazily glances at his letters. You 
might fancy that they were casual 
notes from friends, or mere in- 
vitations to dine. Two of them 
are from Cabinet ministers—one 
from the illustrious statesman 














whom the gallant Captain never 
alludes to by any other name 
than ‘the chief; and its pur- 
port is that Captain Whisk will 
do well to endeavour to ascertain 
the feelings of A, B, C, and 
D, all of them substantial mem- 
bers of the party, on some points 
of prime importance. The True 
Blue whip makes a mental note of 
the names and passes on through 
the lobby. It is two o'clock, and 
the club is beginning to fill. 
Captain Whisk goes through the 
formality of what he calls lunch 
—that is, he gets a biscuit and 
drinks a glass of iced water, for the 
Captain is a strict two-meal man. 
There is no difficulty in meeting 
the gentlemen indicated in ‘ the 
chief's’ despatch. Mr. A is 
an opulent ironmaster, and his 
wife sends him down to the True 
Blue every Sunday afternoon with 
as much regularity as they attend 
the church of the Rev. Oriel 
Reredos in the morning, or the 
good lady herself and her daughter 
repair to the Zoological Gardens 
some four hours later. Mr. A—— 
has no ambition to become a great 
statesman, or the leader of a party. 
But Mr. A ’s opinion on any 
legislation contemplated by the 
ministerial mind, is, nevertheless, 
so far valuable, that it is the 
opinion of the representative of 
an influential section of the 
people’s representatives at St. 
Stephen’s. Similarly, B, C, and 
D are, politically speaking, ciphers. 
They have never tried to catch 
the Speaker’s eye in their life. 
But whatever the view they take 
will be taken by some twenty 
others of their class —squires, 
idlers, or merchants. They are 
the straws which, thrown up, con- 
stitute an unerring index of the 
direction in which the wind 
blows; and when a_ political 
leader has a grand measure in 
prospective, it is absolutely ne- 
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cessary that he should feel the 
pulse of his supporters before- 


hand. All this takes time on 
the part of Captain Whisk, who 
is of opinion that the citadel of 
a man’s secret intentions and con- 
victions was never won by storm. 
It is an afternoon well spent 
with the True Blue whip. When 
six o’clock comes, you will hear 
him say something about going 
home to dine. ‘But before he 
sits down to his domestic dinner- 
table—he is a married man, the 
Captain—in Curzon Street, you 
may be sure that he will spend 
an hour in the solitude of his 
dressing-room committing to paper 
the rough notes of the results of 
his day’s inquiries. To-morrow 
by twelve, ‘ the chief’ will be in 
possession of all that Captain 
Whisk knows, and in six weeks’ 
time the entire rank and file of 
the True Blue party will be ex- 
claiming, what a superb tactician 
their leader is. When it is said 
that the nominal head of a party 
is a superb tactician, what is 
really to be understood is that 
the threads of management once 
placed through the industry of 
his instraments in his hands, he 
prevents any entangling compli- 
cation. Captain Whisk, no doubt, 
secretly believes that without his 
services the True Blue party could 
not contrive to exist. The truth 
is that, without the services of 
such gentlemen as Captain Whisk, 
the whole scheme of party govern- 
ment in England would be im- 
possible. 

It is not only for the members 
of Parliament that the club on 
Sunday is a great resort. Enter 
any one of the political, or the 
non-political joint-stock palaces 
which line Pall Mall, and you 
will be sure to see two or three 
of the chief representatives of 
London journalism. The most 
potential of the tribe is in a 
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position to compel the mountain 
to go to Mahomet; those who 
occupy a less exalted level are 
obliged to go to the mountain. 
Club opinion is always right; 
what are called the political ru- 
mours of the clubs are generally 
false. The reason is this: club 
rumours are ingenious inventions 
for the purpose of anticipating 
events, and displays of individual 
shrewdness; and when people, 
however acute, attempt to guess, 
they usually guess wrong. Club 
opinion is merely the refined 
essence of the opinion of society 
in general, and opinions are de- 
liberate generalisations from actual 
experience. If an editor hears in 
a club that the tone of a certain 
article was not liked, he may 
know that nine thousand nine 
hundred and ninety-nine other 
people are of the same opinion 
as the gentleman who volunteers 
him this information. Not that 
the newspapers are exclusively 
swayed by the clubs; but a know- 
ledge of club sentiment saves a 
clever editor an infinity of trouble. 
A wise editor pays as much defer- 
ence to a properly-constituted tri- 
bunal of club opinion, as he does 
disregard to club rumours. We 
will suppose we are for a minute 
or two inside the establishment 
which is the best known as the 
‘T. S’—never mind its precise 
latitude and longitude. Enter 
Mr. , controller-in-chief of the 
destinies and prime creator of the 
fortunes of the ‘Councillor.’ He 
is a gentleman known by sight to 
most members of the ‘T.S&.,’ and 
as popular, and deservedly popular, 
@man as any in London. ‘ That 
is , the editor of the “ Courn- 
cillor,”’ whispers little Quirk to 
his friend Flip. Quirk is a Go- 
vernment clerk, was only elected 
to the ‘ T.S.’ nine months ago, and 
now when he visits his friends in 
the country, and the name of any 








prominent personage in literature 
or politics is mentioned, exclaims, 
‘Oh yes, know him very well; 
member of the club; all the first 
editors in London belong there.’ 
As the chief of the ‘ Councillor’ 
strides past little Quirk receives 
from him a friendly nod, which 
delights him beyond measure ; for 
the editor of the ‘Councillor’ never 
forgets a face, and when the young 
civilian called upon him in Fleet 
Street the other day, and offered 
him an article on some utterly 
impracticable subject, Mr. . 
who, with practised eye, detected 
something like merit in the pro- 
duction, promised him that if, 
when he went on his autumn 
holiday abroad, he would send 
him a letter or two, he would 
see if he could not use them. 
Little Quirk stands actually five 
foot eight in his boots; morally 
speaking, he has at this moment, 
since the token of recognition, 
which has excited the admiring 
envy of his companion, Mr. Flip, 
added at least six cubits to his 
stature. The editor of the ‘ Coun- 
cillor’ has not come to the ‘ T. 8.’ 
for ends of idle amusement. The 
great thing Vivian Grey said, 
in giving his receipt for Toma- 
hawk punch, to the Marquis of 
Carabas, is to catch the aroma; 
the great art in the interpretation 
of club talk is to see beneath the 
surface, to know whither its con- 
fused currents tend, and what 
moral they point. Mr. does 
not want to gain information on 
specific points: to have the run- 
ning fire of club comment on 
events which pass around is 
what the chorus is to the Greek 
play. 

Let us go a little westward yet, 
and put back the hands) of the 
clock some couple of hours. Two 
P.M. is a favourite breakfast time 
for the young gentlemen who 
make it a rule to spend their 
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Sunday in London, on leave 
from Aldershot and Chatham. 
You may find a score of them at 
the present moment engaged in 
this operation on a substantial 
and satisfactory scale at the Red 
and Blue. The Red and Blue is 
an excellent institution, well con- 
ducted, staid, grave, decorous. 
How preternaturally solemn is 
the expression which sits on the 
countenances of these officers of 
her Majesty’s army—ages varying 
from twenty-two to thirty-two! 
Knowing nods and the faintest 
possible smiles are the salutations 
which they bestow on each other, 
as faces set in very closely-cropped 
hair and very perpendicular col- 
lars peer for a moment—a moment 
only—over the edge of the ‘ Ob- 
server,’ on some new comer enter- 
ing the room. If you had gone 
into a parliament of Pythagorean 
sages, you could not find greater 
gravity or profounder silence 
When these perfectly-shaven sons 
of Mars have done their morning 
meal, there will be a _ general 
move in the direction of a snug 
little smoking-room which looks 
out on a trimly-ordered garden, 
in whose centre a fountain plays. 
One S. and B., one cigar, and any 
amount of camp gossip will occupy 
one hour, and at 3.30 the Red 
and Blue will be well-nigh empty. 
Mail phaetons will be driven up 
to the door by respectful grooms, 
and you shall see young Flingley 
of the 189th—it was he whose 
visage wore that very prepos- 
terous gravity at the breakfast- 
table—taking the reins and start- 
ing in the direction of St. John’s 
Wood. Mr. Quartermaine has just 
reminded his patrons in insinu- 
ating language that whitebait are 
at their prime, and Flingley—he 
hopes to get his company next 
year—is under a promise to drive 
Malle. Léonide Sylphine this spring 
Sabbath afternoon through Black- 
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heath Park to Greenwich. He is 
a gentleman of expensive tastes, 
this bold young officer: but he 
will keep within the necessary 
limits notwithstanding. Though 
he has but two hundred a year 
besides his pay, he contrives to 
maintain his horse and trap in 
town: but then both were a 
present, and the horse is kept at 
his aunt’s stables—the Dowager 
Lady Bountiful. Very different 
is the position of young Lieu- 
tenant Crackington, who is just 
stepping into the hansom cab 
that he has kept waiting at the 
club exactly an hour and a half. 
He only came from his lodging in 
a street not two hundred yards 
off: but he chartered a hansom, 
of course. Equally, of course, 
he detained it while inside the 
building. This is a fatal pro- 
pensity. 

‘ Always noticed,’ remarks a 
brother in arms, ‘ that when a 
man is in a chronic state of han- 
soms, and always keeps them 
waiting, he is hopelessly bound 
to the bad.’ And there is a world 
of philosophy in the observation. 

We will take a walk down 
St. James’s Street. We will as- 
sume that you have not lunched, 
and that you are beginning to be 
reminded of the fact that you are 
not a chameleon, and are there- 
fore unable to exist on a diet of 
air. We will enter an establish- 
ment which, bearing the pleasantly 
comprehensive title of the High- 
Low-Jack-and-the-Game—as plea- 
sant a club as one need care to 
know in London—is hard by. 
There is our old friend Mr. 
Muddlem in the morning-room, 
spending his Sabbath in master- 
ing the contents of the weekly 
papers. He has just ordered his 
dinner, he will tell you. Will you 
have yours at his table? If you 
are @ novice, you may consent: 
if you have had experience of one 
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such a treat, you will rush off in 
the opposite direction with the 
speed of a man running for his 
life. Mr. Muddlem himself is, 
no doubt, pleasant enough: only 
in his conversation it is difficult 
to distinguish between the original 
and the artificial Mr. Muddlem 
—between that part of Mr. 
Muddlem’s mind which Nature 
gave him, and that which has 
been developed under the hothouse 
influences of newspaper reading. 
The Eastern question—the French 
future——the Civil War in Spain— 
the possibility of a new political 
party—these and others are, in the 
abstract, highly interesting themes. 
But one scarcely cares much to 
listen to Muddlem’s réchauffé of 
the ‘ Spectator,’ the ‘ Saturday Re- 
view,’ and other admirable prints 
anent them. Yet there is no rea- 
son why you should not have a 
glass of sherry and bitters in the 
club coffee-room. You are quite 
sure as, standing at the head 
waiter’s desk, you cast your eye 
around the apartment, that more 
than one of those respectable- 
looking gentlemen who are sitting 
down to their meal, or giving 
instructions for it to be prepared, 
should be at this moment pre- 
paring to start for church in the 
same fashion that Sydney Smith 
depicts the late lamented Mr. 
Spencer Perceval and his olive 
branches. What right has old 
Helluo yonder, a married man 
with nine children, to be taking 
half-a-dozen oysters as a relish 
for the bisque which is presently 
to follow? Helluo will tell you 
that as a professional man his time 
on Sunday is so uncertain that 
he never knows when he can 
dine, and therefore that he is 
obliged to rush to the club, and 
take what he can when he can 
get it. ‘Quite so,’ is the reply 
which courtesy suggests: though 
what connection there can be 





between professional engagements 
—no human being ever yet knew 
what Helluo’s calling was—and 
dinners at the club you perceive 
about as distinctly as Sancho 
did the charms of Dulcinea. 
And there, too, is Mr. Blogg, a 
short, stout, youngish or middle- 
aged gentleman—say, a drysalter, 
who got into the club nobody 
knows how, and who has brought 
a bevy of loud-voiced friends to 
show them ‘ the sort of dinner we 
can turn out.’ Blogg keeps his 
own wine, and pays sixpence 
corkage on every bottle, and sneers 
at the poor devils who are fain 
to content themselves with a pint 
of the club claret. ‘And I’ll tell 
you,’ adds Blogg, when he talks 
about his club cellar, ‘ my corkage 
fees stand me in a tidy sum all 
the year round.’ Yet Blogg is 
a man of great refinement in his 
own estimation, and a man of in- 
finite humour in the estimation 
of his friends. A certain mem- 
ber of the H. L. J. G. Club once 
said, innocently enough, something 
to annoy Blogg. Blogg plotted 
revenge: he found out that the 
guiltless object of his hatred had 
a little paper out to the tune 
of some 1507. It would be a fine 
thing to buy up the two or three 
trumpery bills which made up 
this total. Blogg acted on this 
idea, and the next time that he 
and his fellow feasters sat down 
in the club the three little docu- 
ments in question were passed 
round the small table. ‘I'll have 
a bankruptcy notice out against 
him to-morrow,’ chuckled Blogg. 
It was done. You will be glad to 
hear that the bills were taken up, 
and that Blogg was defeated. 
Nevertheless, Blogg maintains his 
reputation as a graceful humorist 
—that is, with his very particular 
friends. 

If you stroll once more into 
the morning-room, you will find 
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Mr. Phisty Cuffe, who thinks that 
matters will not go on satisfac- 
torily in England until the Sab- 
bath has ceased as an institution 
to exist, and Mr. Mauvetye, who 
for the first time in his life 
crossed the Channel last summer, 
and has returned to his native 
country with a profound admira- 
tion for the continental idea of 
Sunday. And there, too, is Mr. 
Swellington Swipes, the most con- 
siderable personage in the club. In 
sober truth Swellington is one of 
the most innocent of men. His 
family live at Clapham, and he 
dines with them every Sunday at 
the respectable hour of half-past 
two. He struts into the club four 
hours later, and informs you that 
he has just come up from a well- 
known duke’s. If you ask, as 
you naturally may, why Swell- 
ington did not stay over the Sun- 
day night at his grace’s, the 
honest fellow will inform yon, 
*Couldn’t manage it: I’m due 
there’ (and Swellington waves his 
hand in a manner sufficiently 
comprehensive to take in all the 
points of the compass): ‘ always 
am on Sunday. Nuisance; but 
don’t you know And Swell- 
ington will leave off, looking all 
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manner of unutterable things. 
As a matter of fact Swellington 
is going to see an aunt in decayed 
circumstances who lives at Not- 
ting Hill. Just now Mr. Swelling- 
ton Swipes is holding forth to the 
little knot of fellow-clubmen who 
have gathered round him on a new 
mode of dissipation just insti- 
tuted. He is telling his hearers 
how ‘a lot of fellows, Jones of the 
Blues, and all that set, don’t you 
know,’ have succeeded in esta- 
blishing a kind of club in which 
there is a perfect intermingling 
of the two sexes, which holds its 
gatherings weekly at different 
places on the evening of the Sab- 
bath. Swellington is not going 
there to-night, nor is he going 
to dine. ‘The fact is, he says, 
with quite a Mephistophelean on 
his broad, beaming, stupid coun- 
tenance, ‘I’m going to church. 
I’ve become quite a Ritualist 
lately.” And Swellington thinks 
he has made a capital joke. Sup- 
pose that we take a hint from 
Swellington : or rather suppose we 
go to church ourselves, which I 
have an idea that Swellington him- 
self does not mean to do. 
E. 


SS 
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EADER! is this world big 

enough for you? Can you 
draw a free, manly breath ‘neath 
the lowly arch that oppresses you 
o’erhead? Are you content to 
exist for ever within the puny 
circle defined for you by an arbi- 
trary and imperfect system of as- 
tronomy ? 

Sink through the earth. You 
cannot: the antipodes are beneath 
the surface, and you are stopped— 
breast-high. Soar aloft. You dare 
not: lest you derange the solar 
system. Alas! how can you 
escape ? 

* * . * * 


Diagonally. 
. * 


* * . 


It was a dark, cheerless winter’s 
morning. Snow was on the ground, 
hoar-frost on the window-panes. 
I was awakened by a dull, omi- 
nous presage of Something, press- 
ing on my congested brain. My 
hip-bath stared me in the face. 
I shuddered—but it must be done. 
I crept out of bed, and paused 
irresolute. It was bitterly cold! 
The presage was still there. Sud- 
denly, I rushed to the fire-place, 
snatched up the massive poker, 
flew back to the bath, and, with 
one mighty blow, dashed the solid 
ice into a million fragments. 

Then—then—(oh, reader!) —I 
plunged in. ; 

The majesty of the shock obli- 
terated consciousness. For the 
trillionth of a second I was dead 
—dead to all save the presage 
—which lowered upon the troubled 
bosom of my oblivion in a manner 
peculiar to such visitations. Then 
—mercy!—lI was violently dismem- 
bered, and fractionally impelled, 
with a frightful velocity, along a 
rigid diagonal line, stretched from 
the uttermost confines of concep- 


tion to—to—(be still, my panting 
soul!)—to Gusmvn! 
. * * . >. 

I found myself on a low mossy 
bank, looking helplessly upon my 
fragments. My head, body, legs, 
and arms were lying around in pic- 
turesque confusion. Still, strange 
to say, I felt no pain. The pre- 
sage was gone, and a peaceful, 
uninquiring calm had settled on 
my head. Nor did my other por- 
tions manifest any inconvenience. 

I was but mortal, however; and 
after we had remained like this 
for a few minutes, my brain began 
to experience monotony, and con- 
ceived an earnest desire for a new 
excitement. 

On that instant, we all flew into 
space ! 

I mysteriously understood from 
this, that I ought to wish the other 
way. I did so, and presto—we 
all flew together again! I was an 
integral man once more. 

I rose, shook myself, spoke a few 
words aloud (to guard against 
dreams), and took a long, dis- 
criminating look around me. 

I was in a beautiful meadow, 
with all the poetical appurtenances, 
and a broad, shining river running 
past me into the illimitable per- 
spective. There were several little 
points about this landscape which 
struck me as peculiar. 

I noticed that the trees grew 
with their roots in the air, and 
the foliage (if there was any) un- 
derground. There was an im- 
mense variety of charming flowers 
embedded in the ground, with 
their closely ramified stalks stick- 
ing out. The river ran five feet 
above its banks; so that, when I 
stood by its edge, the water was 
as high as my neck ; and by stoop- 
ing a little I could see the fish 
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swimming about; still it did not 
overflow. I say, these things 
struck me as rather odd at first; 
but it is astonishing how quickly 
one gets used to remarkable 
sights! 

I walked about the meadow for 
some time, and amused myself 
with digging up the various sorts 
of fruit which I saw peeping out 
of the ground. The apples were 
especially juicy. 

Now, I was always fond of this 
fruit; and, with such abundance 
as I saw around, I could not help 
indulging rather freely. I had 
eaten five large, red, luscious fel- 
lows, and was half-way through 
the sixth, when suddenly I expe- 
rienced a very remarkable feeling. 
I felt getting lighter! There was 
no doubt about it: a pleasant, 
mild, exhilaration was soon fol- 
lowed by an actual physical loss 
of weight. I could hardly put my 
feet on the ground as I walked 


along: I stamped .as heavily as I 
could, but no mark was left on 
the grass; and in a few minutes 
more, just as I completed my sixth 
apple, I positively flew into the 


air! With a velocity, to which 
that of lightning is trivial and 
uninteresting, I shot upwards with 
an ever-increasing impetus. Being 
totally unused to such things, I 
shrieked with terror: the imme- 
diate effect of which was to ma- 
terially increase my speed. Then, 
like magic, all my fears vanished, 
and I felt a marvellous sensation 
of dreamy pleasure floating o’er 
my soul. I laughed aloud, and 
eagerly strove to go faster. 

A huge net was at once flung 
over me, and I was dragged vio- 
lently to the ground. 

Oh! the impotence of human 
wishes in this marvellous place! 

After an interval of oblivion, I 
recovered my senses, wriggled out 
of the net, and sat up. Bending 
over me was a man, scowling 
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furiously, with his arm uplifted 
as if thirsting for my life. And 
yet, strange to relate, I felt no 
alarm. I smiled pleasantly, and 
made some unimportant remark 
about the weather. He fled as 
if Death had been after him, and 
I was once more alone. 

I then found that a couple of 
enormous weights had been tied 
to my ankles, and I could not get 
up. So I sat still. 

Presently, a whole army of men 
approached, headed by him I had 
first seen. They were all smiling 
most affably, and seemed perfectly 
delighted to see me. All at once, 
the leader drew a sort of horse- 
pistol from his belt, and pointed 
it straight at my head. I was in 
a great fright; but, thinking to 
intimidate him, I put on a fearful 
frown and shook my head fiercely. 
Back went the pistol to its belt, 
and the mob returned my scowl 
with interest. I was on the point 
of giving myself up for lost, when, 
by a peculiar species of intuition, 
for which I need hardly account, 
I comprehended that in this 
wonderful country frowns meant 
friendship, and smiles slaughter. 
So I continued to look furious; 
and presently one of them handed 
me a bowl of something remark- 
ably like milk. I took it; and, 
strange to say, it didn’t disagree 
with the apples... Warned by pre- 
vious experience, I continued to 
frown horribly; and in less time 
than it takes to tell it, I was com- 
fortably housed in the residence 
of the chief magistrate of Gub- 
muh. 

The first thing I had to do was 
to learn the language. 

In a short narrative of this de- 
scription it is unnecessary for me 
to state minutely how I did it; 
nor can I, without tiring the reader, 
go into a discussion as to its origin, 
etymology, &c.; although these 
are exceedingly curious, and in- 
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terested me much at the time. 
Therefore, when I represent any 
one as saying anything, in this his- 
tory, it must be distinctly under- 
stood that I have translated it 
from pure Gubmuhghese. 

During my stay at the house of 
the chief magistrate of Gubmuh, 
I had abundant opportunities of 
contemplating the manners and 
customs of the people. My host 
was an agreeable, well-educated 
man, whose liberal and enlightened 
mind prompted him not to trouble 
about my antecedents; and he 
took my sudden appearance in the 
realms of Gubmuh as an every- 
day affair, requiring neither com- 
ment nor explanation. This saved 
me a vast amount of troublesome 
cross-examination, which would 
have been as tedious to read as 
relate. I found that he was what 
we should call a philosopher; 
and spent all his spare time in 
trying to ‘ account for’ things. 


He was well versed in the history 
of Gubmuh; which is handed 
down by tradition from father to 
son, and presents many features of 


interest. Unlike the history of 
other countries, it contains not a 
single battle. The successive kings 
came to the throne without any 
of those indecent struggles to be 
found in our history; and uni- 
versal peace has reigned ever since 
the first woman;—for the Gub- 
muhghese affirm that Adam was 
an afterthought. 

My host was also learned in 
physical science; and told me that 
the reason why everybody wore 
weights round their ankles was, 
that the centre of gravity of 
Gubmuh was situate a couple of 
million miles above the earth; and 
taking me into the back yard, he 
kindly showed it to me. . It was 
a small black ball in the centre of 
the heavens, in the exact place 


that (with us) the sun occupies at _ 


noon. By-the-by, there is no sun 
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at Gubmuh, the place being lighted 
on a highly ingenious principle, 
hitherto undiscovered. 

The centre of gravity thus being 
outside the earth, my host assured 
me that it was easy to see why 
everything grew topsyturvy in 
Gubmuh; and, for further in- 
formation on this interesting sub- 
ject, I would refer the reader to 
the ‘ Edinburgh Encyclopaedia,’ 
letter G, art. Gravity. 

The government of Gubmuh is 
an absolute monarchy, and the 
king is therefore not allowed to 
marry. He has unlimited autho- 
rity over the whole population, 
and never abuses it. In fact, the 
politics of Gubmuh may be studied 
with great advantage. 

It is a curious fact, which may, 
perhaps, be accounted for by the 
peculiar position of the centre of 
gravity—that, in Gubmuh, every- 
body says ‘ yes’ when he means 
‘no,’ and vice versé. They look 
angry when they are pleased, and 
smile sweetly when in a passion. 
This rather confused me at first, 
but I soon got accustomed to it; 
and, being anxious to be thought 
as affable as possible, during my 
stay, I contracted a steady scowl 
which defies obliteration, and has 
done me incalculable injury since 
my return. 

One of the most striking pecu- 
liarities of Gubmuh is, that nobody 
has a name there. No one is 
called anything whatever; which 
saves an extraordinary amount of 
trouble in the long run. If they 
wish to allude to any one, they 
approach him and touch him 
gently on the shoulder; if he is 
not present at the time, they cheer- 
fully postpone their remarks: 
which, after all, is a very rational 
way of doing things. I cannot 
help wishing—but no matter: I 
am in other climes just now. 

I must not forget to speak of their 
system of marriage. The women 
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are, without a single exception, 
beautiful: the men, remarkably 
hideous. As with us, the women 
are considered minutely inferior 
to the men, and therefore hold 
the place of honour amongst them ! 
They enjoy every luxury that the 
cheerful self-sacrifice of the men 
can afford: they are treated with 
the most tender respect, and their 
slightest wish is consulted, and, 
when practicable, promptly gra- 
tified. The men work, that the 
women may live at ease; and 
regard their toil but as a precious 
means of gaining one feminine 
smile: the men devotedly love— 
the women graciously allow it; 
and yet there are no Woman’s 
Rights in Gubmuh. 

When you love a fair Gubmuh- 
ghee, you are supposed to love all 
the family for her sake; therefore, 
you must marry the house, as it 
is called, and this includes any 
one who happens to be inside on 
the wedding morning. 
help thinking that the Mormons 
must have got some of their ideas 
from Gubmuh. 

After I had been some little 
time a guest of the chief magis- 
trate, I had an opportunity of 
seeing something of the laws of 
Gubmuh. I was thrown into 
prison for some trifling offence 
(I forget what it was, now), and 
shortly afterwards brought up for 
trial. I was much struck by the 
appearance of the Court. The 
judge, instead of being elevated 
above the counsel, audience, and 
witnesses, as in this country, sat 
in a sort of well, in the middle 
of the floor, and put his head up 
through a trap-door when he wanted 
to say anything. The counsel wore 
tights, and had their heads shaved ; 
and indeed, the practical sense of 
this arrangement cannot be too 
highly commended, for a variety 
of reasons which would be out of 
place here. 
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The jury consisted of two hun- 
dred householders; and the ver- 
dict of the minority was conclusive. 
The calm and impartial spirit 
which seemed to animate the whole 
proceedings was a lesson to every 
age and country. I was unani- 
mously acquitted by one of the 
jury; and left the court, as the 
judge declared, ‘ without a par- 
ticle of virtue in my character.’ 

If we could only imitate—— 
but I am digressing. 

On my return to the house of 
the chief magistrate, his second 
daughter came up to me, and said, 
‘ You brute !—lI’m so sorry you’ve 
got off!’ 

‘ Vulgar minx,’ I returned, with 
a low bow, ‘ if you please.’ (The 
reader understands that this meant 
thank you.) 

Then her father approached, 
with a furious look, and said, 
‘I trust that we shall soon see 
the last of you—you miscreant!’ 

‘ You are intolerably disagree- 
able!’ said I, pulling his nose vio- 
lently ; for they never shake hands 
in Gubmuh., 

Then we sat down to fil our- 
selves; an operation which bears 
some resemblance to dining, with 
us. A pleasant family party we 
were! My place was next to the 
second daughter, and I was happy. 
Why should I disguise it—in so 
short a sketch as this? I was 
violently in love with her. It 
would hardly be possible to go 
through adventures of this kind 
without falling in love with some- 
body; the only difficulty, and the 
one which most painfully beset 
me, was—how the deuce was it 
all to end? 

Many a weary midnight hour 
did I pass in thinking this over. 
At last—glorious inspiration !—I 
hit upon a plan for carrying off 
my beloved (without the formality 
of marrying the house), and re- 
tiring with pleasing precipitancy 
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to my native land, where I deter- 
mined to substitute warm baths 
for cold, and live happily ever 
afterwards! 

I found her in the garden, dig- 
ging up grapes. I approached her 
softly, and clasped her in my arms. 

‘ Clutch me tighter!’ she cried, 
hysterically. 

‘ You hag!’ breathed I into her 
ear, ‘I hate you! Ever since I 
first beheld your stunted figure, 
and heard your nasal twang, I 
have loathed the very sight of 
you. I would not marry you for 
millions!’ 

Overpowered by the usual feel- 
ings, she slapped my face, pulled 
my hair, and bit a piece out of 
my finger. 

Joy! it was mutual! 

I led her to a convenient arbour 
close by, and we sat down. 

‘ You virulent shrew,’ said I, in 
a fierce tone, ‘ don’t point your 
squint eyes at me!’ for she bash- 
fully averted her gaze from mine; 
‘the question is—and I dare you 
to prevaricate—will you marry me 
or not?’ 

Then it came. 

‘ Vicious beast,’ she hissed, 
through her beautiful teeth, ‘ my 
soul abhors your very being!’ 

‘ Angel!’ I shouted, but in- 
stantly corrected myself—‘ let us 
not stir hence!’ and, snatching 
her up in my arms, I rushed toa 
convenient spot, cut the cords 
which kept the weights to our 
respective ankles, and next minute 
we were flying up into the heavens 
at the rate of a hundred miles an 
hour! 

It was delicious! The pure, 
clear atmosphere bathed us in its 
dewy radiance, the azure heavens 
smiled serene approval on our 
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courage and devotion, the pic- 
turesque beauties of Gubmuh sank 
rapidly to rest beneath our eager 
feet, while above—good gracious ! 
—the centre of gravity ! 

* > > * 


* 


How we escaped I know not. 
I fancied I felt a sort of jerking 
bump; but my first thought was 
for my beloved, who lay, appa- 
rently in a stupor, at my feet. 
I lifted her up, and took her toa 
small farm-house which happened 
to be at hand; where she was put 
to bed and tenderly nursed until 
she had quite recovered. 

We were married at once, by 
special licence; and took modest 
but comfortable apartments, in 
which we have lived happily ever 
since. 

Oh the boon of a true, loving 
wife ! 

* . . * * 

Note.—I have been somewhat 
annoyed by certain persons, who 
have asserted that there are several 
points in this narrative which re- 
quire explanation. They want to 
know how I was dressed when I 
found myself on the mossy bank 
in Gubmuh; they maintain that 
the farm-house to which I carried 
my fainting bride is not suffici- 
ently accounted for; and, lastly, 
they [desire to be informed where 
I am now. I regret that I can 
give no public reply to these 
questions; but I shall be happy 
to communicate personally with 
any one who takes a bond fide in- 
terest in my discovery, and who 
will volunteer to join a projected 
expedition to Gubmuh, which is 
arranged for next summer. Ad- 
vertisements will shortly appear 
in all the leading journals. 

J. G. M. 





THE BUTCHER AND HIS PLUM. 


\ HEN valour weds beauty, and beauty has gold, 
Whether house-rents or mortgage or acres untold, 
You may hear Damon say of his Benedict chum, 
‘ Lucky boy, he has married a regular plum.’ 
A phrase which implies an indefinite sum 
In cash or in shares, 
In Consols or wares, 
Or, in fine, any shape in which money can come. 
Gentle readers, then list and patiently wait 
While the tragical tale of a plum I relate ; 
But a plum which I ought i” initio to state 
Is not, in a sense the remotest, allied 
With festal of Hymen or dower of a bride. 
The subject you'll gather at once, I engage, 
When you glance at the picture over the page : 
These outline engravings effective are reckoned— 
That is, when they’re limned by George Cruikshank the Second. 


Tableau the first. To a marvellous size 
The plum has swelled, is swelling, 
And a thousand eyes with delight, surprise, 
On that plum and its growth are dwelling. 
And Carnifex there, with contemptuous air, 


Watches the crowds as they swift repair, 

Old and young, wise, witty, and fair, 

From mansions Belgravian and West End Square ; 
Maids and dowagers stricken in age, 

Saint and soldier, poet and sage, 

See, how awe-smitten they raise their brows and 
Say, ‘ Why, ’tis now worth forty thousand !’ 


Tableau the second. The conqueror comes, 
Sound the trumpets and beat the drums! 
Bow and adore it, the plum of plums! 
As for King Butcher, behold him there, 
Lolling at ease in triumphal chair, 
Sleek, languid, and resupinum, 

Postured to say 

That is in the way 
Which the satirist, born at Aquinum, 
Declared was odious quite to view 
When beheld in a social parvenu. 
And the crowds which gazed now draw him along 
With voice of music and note of song. 
* Way, make way, a divinity comes, 
Butcher of butchers, and plum of plums !’ 
Hark, let the echoing cheer go round— 
Tis grown to four hundred thousand pound ! 


Tabjeau the third. King Carnifex see, as 
Horace said of Augustus, fra’sentior Deus, 
A social divinity loftily shrined, 

Flowery chaplets round him twined. 

He has the great world under his thumb— 
Sign of his empire the plum, the plum ! 
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Moloch, or Baal, or Juggernaut, he 
Neither knows nor cares what the title be, 
A soulless, stolid divinity, 
The base of his godhead, L. S. D. ; 
For the plum, be it known, 
Already has grown, 
By a process strange and stilly, on, 
Till swelling in girth, 
It has reached the worth 
Of sovereigns just forty million ! 


But what is the sequel? see ¢ud/eau the last ; 
Like a dream it has come, like a dream it has passed ; 
The power and the pomp, the worship, the pride, 
These grew with the plum, with the plum they have died ; 
For lulled by the flattering incense of praise 
In the zenith rare of those aureous days, 
In slumbers oblivious insensibly wrapt, 
Like Homer, poor butcher, he carelessly napt. 

Alas! our fat friend 

A tragical end P 
On awakening found from the sinister snooze, 

To see in full flight 

Through the plains of light, 
Of his fawners and flatt’rers the parasite crews, 
Sail swiftly away, and—the worst is to come— 
Bearing with them the precious inside of the plum, 
They had left as to mock him, the shrivelled old skin, 
But never a morsel of what was therein. 

And, unhallowed shapes, 

Imps, demons, and apes, 
He saw grinning at him above and around : 

And the gorgeous array 

Which he wore yesterday 
Lay a chaos of moth-eaten rags on the ground ; 
And where garlands of roses had once decked him, now 
’T was a conical fool’s cap surmounted his brow. 





MORAL. 


A moral there is, which I think itself states 
Pretty plainly throughout this whole series of plates, 
For to me appears that in mode allegorical 
Our artist alludes to some facts most historical ; 
The moral, I think, is as much as to say, 
Ir the prices which butchers compel us to pay 
Make the latter grow rich, there will come a day 
When co-operation— 
Financial salvation— 
The tables completely turned round shall display, 
So therefore, King Butcher, be wise while you may ! 


T. H. S. Escort. 
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SHIRLEY BROOKS. 


N early spring day. The 
scene, Kensal Green Cemetery. 

A blackbird is singing in a yew- 
tree. A bright yellow crocus-leaf 
flutters in the air with the idle 
inconsequent motion of a butter- 
fly. A March breeze is wandering 
through this marble city of the 
dead. The sun looks down upon 
a newly-covered grave; its beams 
fall on the foot-prints of a score 
or two of mourners who half an 
hour before had stood there look- 
ing, with tearful eyes, upon the 
coffin of Shirley Brooks. It was 
a sad, sad picture. I found my- 
self alone, with the emblems of 
the melancholy business at my 
feet. A spade, a pick-axe, a ladder, 
two ropes, a broom, half-a-dozen 
planks, a shed which had pro- 
tected the officiating parson from 
the March wind. And a newly- 
filled grave! Truly a picture to 
make one feel that, say what we 
please in our philosophical way, 
death is a terrible thing. To be 
alone; to be left there outside the 
fireside circle, beyond the influ- 
ences of the social club; to re- 
main day and night in the cold 
earth of that silent city; and to 
decay! I confess all this to me 
makes death an ordeal to shudder 
at. The only consolation after 
that of the hope of a happy future 
state is the leaving behind, among 
the living, a memory worth pre- 
serving; a memory around which 
shall hang some sweet perfume of 
love and friendship; a memory that 
shall be cherished by men and 
women who have learned, while 
highly estimating our good quali- 
ties, to forget our faults and short- 
comings. Shirley Brooks lies in 
the great silent city with the 
known and the unknown: but his 
name and fame are cherished at 
the friendly hearth ; are kept green 


by public gratitude; and, mixed 
up with the history of the age 
in which he lived, are treasured 
in the hearts of many friends. 

Asked to pay this memorial 
tribute to his memory, I comply 
with a sense of my own deficiency 
for such a task. 

Charles Shirley Brooks was 
born in the year 1815, in Doughty 
Street, Mecklenburgh Square. His 
father was the architect who built, 
among other edifices, the London 
Institution, Dudley Church, and 
the Missionary College. Edu- 
cated at Islington by the Rev. 
J. T. Bennett, Mr. Brooks, in 
due course, was articled to a 
solicitor, his relative, Mr. Charles 
Sabine, at Oswestry. He com- 
pleted his articles with another 
relative, Mr. Sheffield Brooks, in 
London. (Probably his friend 
the late Mr. Charles Dickens 
made a note of this name when 
he wrote ‘David Copperfield.’) 
He passed a most creditable ex- 
amination before the Incorporated 
Law Society. Being duly quali- 
fied to practise, Mr. Brooks for 
some time managed the convey- 
ancing department of his uncle’s 
business, and read for a few weeks 
in the chambers of Mr. William 
Parker, a learned and well-known 
Queen’s counsel. He does not 
appear to have cared much for 
the legal profession, and, like 
many other young men com- 
mencing life in the law, he 
ended it with distinction in the 
republic of letters. Mr. Shirley 
Brooks began his literary ca- 
reer by dropping articles anony- 
mously into editorial letter-boxes, 
and obtaining gradual recognition 
and approval. One of the first 
newspapers to accept his leaders 
was the ‘ Argus,’ a journal which 
included upon its staff some of 
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the smartest writers of the day, 
with Dr. Maginn as their chief; 
but he told the present writer 
that the late editor of the ‘ Morn- 
ing Chronicle’ was the first jour- 
nalist to give him practical and 
serious encouragement. 

From the moment that Mr. 
Brooks saw his way to obtain- 
ing reasonable employment in 
literature, he gave up the law 
and devoted himself to the pro- 
fession of letters. He contri- 
buted to ‘Gavarni in London,’ 
‘The Man in the Moon,’ ‘The 
Month,’ Gilbert & Beckett’s ‘ Al- 
manac of the Month,’ and other 
periodicals. He also devoted 
himself to dramatic writing. The 
Haymarket, Lyceum, and Olym- 
pic theatres accepted his pieces, 
among the most important of 
which are ‘ The Creole,’ ‘ Honours 
and Tricks, ‘The Guardian 
Angel,’ ‘The Wigwam,’ ‘Our 
New Governess,’ ‘At the Great 


Exposition,’ and ‘ Anything for 


a Change.’ At the close of a 
social dinner some time ago, Mr. 
Brooks stated that he had ‘ written 
as many plays as Shakespeare, only 
they were not so well known.’ In 
the midst of his dramatic success, 
the late Mr. Angus Reach intro- 
duced him to Mr. Douglas Cooke, 
who was then the editor of the 
‘Morning Chronicle.’ A number 
of books were placed in the young 
author’s hands for review, and 
Mr. Cooke formed such a high 
opinion of his work that he en- 
listed his services for other de- 
partments of the paper, and finally 
gave him the appointment of sum- 
mary writer for the ‘ Chronicle’ in 
the House of Commons. 

Mr. Shirley Brooks held this 
position for five sessions, thus 
adding to his general knowledge a 
store of political and personal facts, 
which he afterwards turned in 
many ways to good account; more 
particularly we are indebted to the 
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experience obtained at this time 
for the point and chic of the 
‘ Essence of Parliament,’ which for 
some years has been a leading 
feature of ‘Punch.’ He also wrote 
two lectures on the House of Com- 
mons, which he delivered with 
success at Bristol and other pro- 
vincial cities. During the intervals 
of his gallery engagements, the 
directors of the ‘Chronicle’ de- 
cided to send a commission to in- 
quire into the state of agricultural 
labour abroad. Mr. Angus Reach 
undertook the inquiry in France; 
and the literary result of his 
journey was, after filtering through 
the columns of the ‘Chronicle,’ 
made up into a charming little 
book entitled ‘ Claret and Olives.’ 
Mr. Shirley Brooks accepted the 
mission to Russia, Asia Minor, and 
Egypt. His letters, which ap- 
peared in the ‘Chronicle, were 
full of interesting facts and pic- 
turesque description. They were 
afterwards published under the 
title of the ‘ Russians of the South,” 
forming one of the most attractive 
volumes of Mr. Longman’s ‘ Tra- 
veller’s Library.’ 

Mr. Edmund Yates, in an admi- 
rable sketch in the ‘Observer,’ says, 
‘ It was in the summer of 1851 that 
Mr. Brooks first commenced his 
connection with “Punch.” This 
association was mainly brought 
about through the instrumentality 
of Mr. Douglas Jerrold, in a man- 
ner which was highly creditable 
to him. It was the practice of the 
younger writers in those days to 
satirise Mr. Jerrold for what they 
called his pseudo-philanthropy 
and radical opinions; and in a 
number of the “ Man in the Moon” 
appeared a set of verses com- 
mencing— 

“ Up, up, thou dreary hunchback, ere his 
diamond pin the sun 


Sticks in Aurora’s habit-shirt, there’s 
business to be done,” 


and valiantly attacking an article 
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in “ Punch,” in which disrespectful 
allusion had been made, it was 
held, to the Queen. Mr. Jerrold 
saw these verses, and, admiring 
their vigour and talent, was mag- 
nanimous enough to overlook the 
onslaught on himself. He recom- 
mended that the writer should be 
sought out, and, new blood being 
required on “ Punch,” warmly re- 
commended that Mr. Brooks, who 
proved to be the author, should be 
engaged. Thus commenced an 
intimate friendship between Mr. 
Brooks and Mr. Jerrold, who, on 
the occasion of the farewell dinner 
given to Mr. Thackeray on his 
departure for America, proposed 
his new comrade’s health in a 
speech, characterising him as “ the 
most rising writer of the day.”’ 
Mr. Brooks’s contributions to 


‘Punch’ were as varied in character 
as they were charming, piquant,and 
effective. His prose work was cha- 
racterised by a nice delicacy, of 


point and manipulation which can- 
not be mistaken by those who un- 
derstand the various styles of the 
‘ Punch’ writers. For many years 
past he must be credited with the 
brightest and most graceful verses 
in this periodical, although their 
author never himself claimed to 
rank as a poet. He had a peculiar 
power of imitation which fre- 
quently manifested itself in playful 
burlesque of the mannerisms of 
other writers. An excellent illus- 
tration of this may be offered in 
the following lines, selected from 
a poem which appeared almost 
simultaneously with, ‘ Hiawatha.’ 
It was written, I believe, at a 
sitting. ‘While it has all the fun 
and point of burlesque, it evinces 
& warm appreciation of the ori- 
ginal, and contains lines not un- 
worthy of comparison with Long- 
fellow’s own poem :— 


* You who hold in grace and honour, 
Hold as one who did you kindness 
When he published former poems, 


Sang Evangeline the noble, 

Sang the golden, golden legend, 
Sang the songs the voices utter 
Crying in the night and darkness ; 
Sang how unto the Red Planet 
Mars he gave the Night’s First Watches, 
Henry Wadsworth, whose adnomen 
(Coming awkward, for the accents, 
Into this his latest rhythm) 

Write we as Protracted Fellow, 

Or in Latin, Longus Comes,— 

Buy the song of Hiawatha.’ 


As an example of what he used 
to call his nonsense rhymes, may 
be quoted some curious stanzas on 
the Amperzand, which he posted 
to me in proof, as something that 
had really amused the author 
himself:— 


‘ But he is dear in old friendship’s call, 
Or when love is laughing through lady- 
scrawl, 
“Come & dine & have bachelor’s fare. 
Come, & I'll keep you a Round & 
Square.” 
Yes, my nice little Amperzand 
Never must into a word expand; 
Gentle sign of affection stand, 
My kind familiar Amperzand. 
*“ Letters Five” do form his name : 
His, who millions doth teach and tame. 
If I could not be in that Sacred Band, 
I'd be the affable Amperzand. 
Yes, my nice little Amperzand, 
And when P.U. N.C. H. is driving five- 
in-hand, 
I'll have a velocipede, neatly planned, 
In the shape of a fly-away Amperzand.’ 

The lines are not unworthy of 
‘ Alice in Wonderland,’ a book 
which elicited the warmest admi- 
ration of Mr. Shirley Brooks, who 
made frequent references to it in 
‘Punch.’ He had no jealousies. 
There was no man readier to 
acknowledge and applaud talent 
whenever he met it. Many an 
author, actor, and artist can testify 
to this, in encouraging letters 
written to them by one of the 
most genial and charming of cor- 
respondents. 

A few years ago, during a post- 
prandial conversation with Mr. 
Shirley Brooks, I found that he 
possessed an intimate knowledge 
of the old dramatists. I sug- 
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gested to him that he should 
write a series of ‘Tales from 
the Old Dramatists,’ upon the 
model of the Shakesperian tales 
of Charles Lamb, and after some 
persuasion he consented to con- 
tribute a series to an old maga- 
zine, which I was then striving 
to revive and modernise. He 
wrote three articles which may 
be fairly mentioned as models 
of this kind of dramatic story- 
telling. But among his most 
charming contributions to serial 
literature was a dialogue which 
he wrote for me in this same 
periodical, called ‘Two of our 
old Subscribers,’ and concerning 
which I had a chat with him 
walking down from Kent Terrace 
to Cavendish Square, only, com- 
paratively, a few days before his 
death. He said, that although 


he regarded the essay as a mere 
trifle, the writing of it had given 
him a peculiar pleasure. He loved 


the Johnsonian period of literature, 
and his appreciation of it fre- 
quently showed itself, not only 
in ‘Punch,’ but in his general 
work. Here is an extract from 
a dialogue which he wrote for me 
six years ago. It is part of an 
imaginary conversation between 
Dr. Johnson and Mr. Boswell 
at the Mitre Tavern in June 
1763 :-— 

‘ Mr. Boswell.—Pardon my asking 
you whether an officer, who may 
be called on to resign life at any 
moment, may not reasonably be 
more disposed than another to 
consider a future state ? 

‘ Dr. Johnson.—Sir, converse like 
a man of the world. Of what 
does an officer’s talk consist if 
you take away his oaths, his in- 
trigues, his gambling, and his 
grudges against his superiors ? 

* Mr. Boswell.—’Tis too true, sir. 

‘ Dr. Johnson.— What is too true, 
sir? JI have affirmed nothing. 
I have simply asked a question. 
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* Mr. Boswell.—Are you not too 
hard upon me, Dr. Johnson? 
The answer was surely implied 
in the question. 

* Dr. Johnson.—Neatly retorted, 
sir, and I was wrong. 

‘ Mr. Boswell.—Nay, sir, I am 
more humbled that you should 
say so much. Might I add, that 
if for a moment I seemed to ex- 
press myself lightly, it is not 
my habit, and I come from a 
country which, though as yet it 
has failed to secure the honour 
of Dr. Johnson’s admiration, is 
at least famous for its love of 
religion. 

* Dr. Johnson.—That, sir, Ideny. 
The Scotch hold by a gloomy 
superstition which has affinity 
with a narrow and provincial 
nature, and to this the obstinacy 
of their race bids them cling with 
tenacity, when its abandonment is 
not demanded by considerations 
of self-interest. Enough of this. 
There is a place for all things. 

* Mr. Boswell.—Allow me to fill 
your glass, sir. It is difficult for 
me to express the happiness which 
I feel in being thus permitted the 
enjoyment of your society. 

‘Dr. Johnson.—No one has asked 
you to express it; sir. Yet a cul- 
tivated man should be ashamed 
to own that he is not the master 
of language in which to convey 
his sensations to another. I 
drink to your good health and 
your worldly fortune. 

‘ Mr. Boswell—My fortune in 
both worlds, you would say, sir. 

* Dr. Johnson (sternly).—I would 
say nothing of the kind, sir; nor 
would I be guilty of coupling 
spiritual affairs with a tavern 
toast. 

‘ Mr. Boswell—Your rebuke is 
just, sir; and I feel that I was 
wrong in venturing to amend a 
sentiment proposed by yourself. 

‘ Dr. Johnson.—That is a se- 
condary consideration, sir; and if 
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you don’t see where the real 
offence lay, I am sorry for you. 
I hear from Davis that you have 
resigned your intention to enter 
the Foot Guards, and I hope you 
will begin to think more seriously 
on religious matters than an officer 
is likely to do.’ 

The dialogue in ‘ Punch’ on 
the opening of Blackfriars Bridge, 
November 6th, 1869, was from 
the same graceful pen. I have 
a printer’s proof of it, with the 
foliowing passage marked for my 
especial edification :— 

‘ Dr. Johnson. — Let me but 
pronounce a moral. One hun- 
dred years have passed since I, 
doing what I had to do in the 
best way I could, wrote down 
my mind. My work was sound, 
and after a hundred years it is 
remembered for me, and pro- 
claimed. Let all who have work 
to do, do it with all their might.’ 

While Dr. Johnson’s name is 
quoted with the well-known re- 
quest, ‘ Let us take a walk down 
Fleet Street, Shirley Brooks is 
credited with the saying, that 
‘A walk from Temple Bar to St. 
Paul’s is a liberal education.’ 

Mr. Brooks was a regular at- 
tendant at the ‘Punch’ dinners. 
His ready wit and humour, his 
keen observation and journalistic 
acumen were frequently of great 
service in settling the subject of 
the cartoon. It is well known 
that this matter forms the chief 
discussion of the weekly meeting 
which takes place at Whitefriars. 
When any difficulty arises, the 
final decision is invariably left in 
the hands of the editor. While 
Mr. Shirley Brooks may be cre- 
dited with suggesting many tell- 
ing cartoons, Mr. Mark Lemon, 
the late judicious editor, may as 
frequently be mentioned for his 
wise adaptation and development 
of a good idea. Perhaps one of the 
happiest of the subjects which Mr. 


Shirley Brooks suggested was 
that, during our great dispute 
with America, depicting Jona- 
than asa ‘’ m up a tree,’ 
with Mr. John Bull standing at 
the foot ready to fire, the ’possum 
expressing its intention, Mr. Bull 
being in earnest, of coming down. 
It may be mentioned in passing, 
that although the ‘Punch’ men 
have now and then let fly a shaft 
at Jonathan, they have on many 
occasions exhibited an intense and 
affectionate sympathy for America. 
To visit America was one of the 
unrealised dreams of Mark Lemon’s 
life, and at one time Shirley Brooks 
encouraged a vague hope that he 
might one day tell our brothers 
across the Atlantic his story of 
the British House of Commons. 
But life is made up of hopes un- 
fulfilled; nothing in it can be 
counted on as certain but the 
last sad scene of all. 

In addition to his ‘Punch’ 
work, Mr. Shirley Brooks was a 
general and miscellaneous con- 
tributor to newspapers and to 
periodical literature. For many 
years he wrote the first article 
in the ‘ Illustrated London News,’ 
and re¢ently he contributed to 
that journal a charming chatty 
column called ‘Nothing in the 
Papers. He wrote the intro- 
ductory verses which heralded 
the commencement of ‘Once a 
Week.’ The poem was illustrated 
by the author’s friend Mr. John 
Leech. 

*The world is too much with us for 
resistance 
To importunities that never cease: 
Yet may we bid it keep its distance, 
And leave us hours for holier 
thoughts and peace ; 
For quiet wanderings where the wood- 
bine flowers, 
And for the Altar, with its teachings 
meek ; 

Such is the lesson of this page of ours, 


Such are the morals of our “Once a 
Week.”’ 


In the palmy days of that excel- 
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lent periodical, Shirley Brooks was 
a constant contributor; he wrote 
occasionally for ‘ London Society,’ 
and was the author of those 
poetic lines of encouragement 
and hope addressed to Edmund 
Yates, which that gentleman 
printed on the first page of ‘ Tins- 
ley’s Magazine.’ He wrote the 
‘Era’ summary for many years, 
and for a short time was editor 
of the ‘ Literary Gazette.’ During 
the short career of ‘ Echoes of 
the Clubs’ he contributed to its 
pages several of its most graceful 
articles, and up to the time of his 
death was editor of ‘The Home 
News.’ 

As Mr. Edmund Yates truly 
says, in the ‘ Observer,’ he raised 
the character of London corre- 
spondents by his admirable let- 
ters in the ‘Inverness Courier’ 
and the ‘ Calcutta Englishman :’ 
but one of his most racy and cha- 
racteristic letters was contributed 
some ten years ago to the ‘ Bath 
Chronicle, during Mr. Tom D. 
Taylor’s editorship of that paper; 
and his best leaders were written 
at the same period, during my 
editorship of the ‘ Bristol Mirror.’ 
There is no knowing how much 
work of this kind Mr. Shirley 
Brooks got through during his 
long and arduous career, but it 
cannot be said that he ever wrote, 
anonymously or otherwise, a really 
biting, bitter, or cruel line. He 
was a satirist and a critic, it is 
true, but he wrote with an evident 
sense of responsibility, always 
giving good and trenchant reasons 
for anything that he might con- 
demn, and never forgetting that 
mere personality is not the true 
essence of successful satire. A 
friend who knew him, writing 
of him in a Liverpool paper, 
says, ‘ Perhaps the most brilliant 
period of Shirley Brooks’s career 
was during the Crimean War, 
when the Conservatives started 
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the “ Press,” to write down the Coa- 
lition Government. He was the 
very life and soul of that journal ; 
for his politics—never a strong 
sentiment with him—were essen- 
tially Conservative; and his six 
years’ work in the gallery of the 
House of Commons had made him 
quite au fait at political innuendo 
and sarcasm. His imaginary con- 
versation, epigrams, and stinging 
verses recall the most brilliant 
days of political journalism; and 
this without the printing of a line 
which could be called vulgar, 
cruel, or unjust.’ 

Mr. Shirley Brooks was a suc- 
cessful novelist. Some of his 
books were reprinted in America 
and the colonies, and in France 
and Germany. The earliest and 
most popular of his works were 
‘ Aspen Court’ and ‘ The Gordian 
Knot.’ This latter novel and 
‘ The Silver Cord ’ are republished 
in Bradbury and Evans’s ‘ Handy 
Volume Series.’ His last novel, 
and in many respects his best, is 
‘Sooner or Later.’ It is full of 
exquisite bits of character, moral 
reflections, and descriptive colour. 
Its sketches of club men and club 
gossip are perfection; while its 
satirical hits at humbug would 
bear gathering up with other 
epigrammatic extracts from Mr. 
Brooks’s works for a separate 
volume. Some of the author’s 
critics objected to the morale of 
the work. Replying to these, in 
his preface, Mr. Brooks said :-— 

‘ Exception has been taken to 
the introduction of certain inci- 
dents and characters, to which he 
will not directly point, and he 
has also been accused of unfriend- 
liness to what is not improperly 
called the religious world. 

‘In the exercise of that judg- 
ment which must be permitted 
even to an author—that person 
whom, in common with the 
painter, every intellect deems it- 
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self qualified and authorized to 
teach—he selected a series of inci- 
dents which could not be brought 
about by the agency of the vir- 
tuous. The greatest of our sati- 
rists has said that it would be 
unadvisable, in England, to give 
a truthful account of the life of a 
young Englishman. The writer 
has not sought to do in any full- 
ness that which Thackeray has 
asserted should not be done; but 
both in regard to the young Eng- 
lishman, whose marriage is the 
turning-point of the story, and 
to many of the subordinate per- 
sonages, he has eschewed the 
mockery of escaping into gene- 
ralities which mean nothing to 
those who are unacquainted with 
evil, and which are laughed at 
by those who are less fortu- 


‘In the matter of the second 
animadversion, he has received 
letters of a kind which entitle the 
writers to respectful considera- 
tion, but he will only say that 
they have been written for the 
most part without sufficient atten- 
tion to the entire bearing of the 
work, and, notably, without regard 
to the character in which is em- 
bodied the best form of religion 
which the author can typify.’ 

One of his novels was partly 
written during a visit to the late 
Mark Lemon at Crawley; and the 
dedication to ‘ Mark and Ellen 
Lemon’ was repeated on republica- 
tion only the other day, with the 
affectionate remembrance of an 
old friendship. 

In his own circle Shirley Brooks 
will always be remembered, in 
addition to his other acquire- 
ments, as a conversationalist and 
letter-writer. I turn over a bundle 
of his pleasant, scholarly epistles. 
Written in clearly-formed words, 
clean and sharp as his wit, with 
@ purpose and an idea in every 
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sentence, they are models of com- 
position, and noble examples of a 
true, manly, sympathetic nature. 
‘Do you know,’ he says, in a PS. 
written some years ago, ‘I did not 
know you were a Conservative ? 
Mark Lemon said you were a 
Radical. Iam an old Whig. So 
is Satan.’ 

His Whiggism during late years 
had grown into something like 
a Conservative sentiment, which 
now and then unmistakably gave 
a highly Constitutional tone to 
‘Punch.’ The want of space to 
do justice, even by way of illus- 
tration, to the most accomplished 
of modern letter-writers, let alone 
the consideration that many of his 
notes are of a private nature, pre- 
cludes any further extension of 
this brief sketch of a useful and 
industrious career. Let me close 
it with a sadly appropriate extract 
from a letter written to me on the 
eve of Lent five years ago: ‘ But 
why talk we of literature and 
rubbish, on the eve of the Great 
Sacrifice, to “ the Hearts of an 
Affectionate People”? Take down 
old Quarles’ “School of the Heart,” 
and look at Ode 27, and picture 
you the real way to put a Saxon 
“hand to the plough.”’ I take 
down the quaint old volume again 
as I did then, years ago; but I 
read the lines now with a grave 
and sdtrowful wonder and respect 
as that yellow leaf flutters before 
my mind’s eye, wandering among 
the tombs at Kensal Green :— 


*So now methinks I find 
Some feebler vigour in my mind; 
My will begins to move, 
And mine affections stir towards things 
above : 
Mine heart grows big with hope ; it is a 
field 
That some good fruit may yield, 
If it were till’d as it should be, 
Not by myself, but Thee.’ 


Josern Harton, 
Qa 
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THE PENANCE OF ADELAIDE GAWTON.* 


By Capr. MONTAGUE. 


PART IV. 


HE had fallen back against 

the chair, and lay still 

clasping it, half unconscious on 
the carpet. 

‘Mamma! my dear mamma, 
you are ill.’ And the child wound 
her little arms round her mother’s 
neck, and tried with all her 
childish strength to lift her up. 

‘Dear Mab! Kiss me, dear 
child! There, dearest; now I am 
better. Mamma was only silly. 
Why did Mab knock so loud ?” 

‘Oh! baby knocked. She al- 
ways will, mamma, though nurse 
told her not to.’ 

‘Naughty baby. Baby won’t 
knock again, and frighten poor 
mamma.’ 

‘No, 


baby "won't 
mamma. Baby loves dear mam- 


frighten 


ma!’ And the bright little child 
they called ‘ Baby’ flung herself 
into her mother’s arms, and buried 
her chubby face in her fallen hair. 

She pressed the little thing to 
her breast, smoothing her pretty 
curls with hands that clung about 
them with passionate fondness. 
Then she kissed her eamestly, 
and put her down. 

‘Baby has made mamma quite 
well. Now, darlings, run away to 
nurse.’ 

‘May we come down after din- 
ner, mamma? asked Mab de- 
murely. 

‘ Not to-day, dear Mab. I shall 
be busy. I’m going out this 
evening; but mamma will come 
upstairs and kiss you before she 
goes.’ ; 

The children obeyed her with- 
out another word, and ran up- 


stairs to the nursery. She listened’ 
till their tiny footsteps died away, 
then betook herself wearily and 
slowly to her own room, locking 
the door as she entered, and 
flinging herself on the bed in a 
passion of tears. 

‘Oh! Jack, dear Jack! why 
did you leave me? Why did I 
let you go, and speak so coldly 
to you? Oh! husband—darling 
husband!’ Then her poor body 
twined about in hopeless, speech- 
less misery, and her fingers 
clutched at the bedclothes, tear- 
ing them down to cover her face 
from all the world of grief her 
sinful love had cast upon her; 
and ever through her sobs she 
called upon her husband: ‘ Jack! 
dear Jack! come home and save 
me!’ 

And then she fell asleep. 

She was still sleeping when 
Arthur Shaine knocked at the 
front door. 

At the first sound of her maid’s 
tap she awoke, and told her to 
come in, and then bathed her face, 
and dressed,and came down tohim. 

* You’ve come about this—this. 
cruel, horrid thing ? 

‘I have. I’ve come to ask you 
something, and to warn you.’ 

‘I know. I’ve heard it all. 
They say I might have done it.’ 

‘ You know, then ? 

‘Yes, a friend was kind 
enough 4 

‘Why did you come back last 
night?” 

‘ I wished to see him on some 
business. You were out, or I 
would have told you.’ 


* The right of dramatisation is reserved. 
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‘Why did you not speak of it 
before ? 

‘I had forgotten. We were 
such old acquaintances. Surely 
there was no harm in it? 

‘The world is hard to please. 
This is a chance it would not like 
to miss.’ 

‘The world! 
world !’ 

* They say that Relf had words 
with him.’ 

‘He had. He owed him money. 
Is he suspected too?” 

‘Talked about; hardly sus- 
pected.’ 

* And will they come to-night ?” 

‘I don’t think so. Why do 
you ask? 

* Because, if they come to-mor- 
row, it will be too late.’ 

* You surely will not leave ? 

* Yes, to-night.’ 

‘No! do not go. Stay here and 
face it out. Believe me, it is best. 
You are as innocent as I am. 
Adelaide, for once believe me. 
Think of what Jack said when he 
was going: “Arthur, you must 
look after her; I trust her to 
you.” Trust me, for Jack’s sake. 
Don’t go to-night.’ 

‘I must.’ 

‘Must? Adelaide, now I’m 
strong, and this once you must obey 
me for Jack’s sake. You must 
indeed.’ 

‘You do not know all, or you 
would not say so.’ 

‘Tell me about it. 
can help you.’ 

‘ Arthur, there’s not a man in 
all this world I’d trust like you— 
and Jack.’ 

* Then tell me, for Jack’s sake.’ 

‘ I wrote a paper putting a false 
construction on my visit, and Jan- 
sen had it; now he is dead it will 
be found.’ 

‘ It is found, Adelaide.’ 

*‘ What, so soon! You see that 
I was right to be in haste.’ 

He drew it out, and gave it into 
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her hand. It seemed as though 
the sight of the small scrap of 
paper had confused her, for she 
held it without a word, staring 
upon the letters with so fixed 
a look as showed she was not 
reading them—motionless, without 
a sound, like one snatched from 
some quick impending danger. 

Then she looked up and sighed, 
and fell upon his neck, and kissed 
him—oh! so gratefully, that 
angels might have envied it, and 
still been pure. 

‘Thank you, dear Arthur; 
thank you so very much. Oh! 
if men were all like you, women 
would fight the better, and still 
win. Then she crumpled the 
paper and threw it in the fire, 
and watched it burning, smiling 
out her thanks to the blaze that 
leaped up and swallowed it. 

‘ Now, tell me, Arthur, how did 
you find it? 

‘It was lying on the table as 
I was helping them to secure his 
things.’ 

* And no one saw it?” 

* No one but me.’ 

‘Dear friend !’ 

It was not of the earth, the love 
that beamed forth from her eyes, 
but of some purer, holier world 
beyond—a ray of light reflected 
from an angel’s smile, her utmost 
thanks spelt in a look. 

* And you will not go?’ 

She hesitated, and he asked her 
again. 

‘ Adelaide, you will not go?’ 

‘ Yes, Arthur, I must go.’ 

‘Oh! no. Think what it means 
to go. Think of poor Jack, of 
little Mab, and all the others, and 
do not go.’ 

‘I’ve thought of them; still I 
must go, dear Arthur.’ 

‘ Think of yourself.’ 

‘I do think of myself; and 
therefore I must go. It is the 
penance for my sin.’ 

‘There is no sin; no, none 
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indeed. You were but led away. 
Jack need never know.’ 

‘He must know —all—and 
therefore I must go and tell him.’ 

* Why not tell him here ?’ 

‘Here, in his home? amongst 
the children? Oh! the words 
would cling about the walls, and 
ring my sin ten thousand times 
a day, and taint the very air 
these dear ones breathe. Oh! no; 
not here—not here.’ 

* Then let me go with you.’ 

‘No. I will go with him. We 
must meet our punishment to- 
gether. He is not worse than I 
am.’ 

‘ But, Adelaide ‘ 

‘Arthur, I have laid it down, 
and I will do it. Perhaps when it 
is done he will take me back again, 
as in the dear old days before I 
was so wicked. It is better so; 
and I will face him bravely, and 
tell him all, and say, “ Dear Jack, 


forgive me;” and if he looks away 
and frowns, I’ll lie down at his feet 
and ask him humbly not to leave 
me, but keep me as a servant, or 
anything that’s low, so I may be 
near him, my own dear husband. 


Don’t speak! I hear him call- 
ing me—hush—listen! “ Ada”— 
you know he always called me 
Ada—he’s calling me to come to 
him. Yes! husband—Jack—I’m 
coming, darling, coming.’ 

* * >. * * 

A few minutes after, Arthur 
Shaine stopped at a telegraph-office 
and wrote a message to her hus- 
band, and then strolled back to 
his chambers. 

There was some one waiting for 
him near the door, some one he 
did not see, till a little figure came 
running by his side, looking up in 
his face and holding ont a scrap of 
dirty paper. 

‘What, you, my little girl! I 
have been so busy I had forgotten 
you. Why did you not come and 
ask for me’ 
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‘Hush! sir. I did, but the gen- 
tleman told me to go away, it was 
no time for me to come; and I was 
too frightened to ask again, but 
went away, and waited here all day 
to see you.’ 

‘ Poor child, I must not let you 
wait about like this.’ 

‘Oh, sir, that is nothing; I am 
used to being cold, and I was so 
afraid you might not come, for I 
want to tell you something. Don’t 
go that way, but here where there 
are no people. Please do, sir.’ 

Wishing to humour her, he 
walked past the Chambers and 
down the street beyond, she run- 
ning by his side. 

‘ Now, little maid, what is it that 
you have to tell me—more misfor- 
tunes, eh ?’ 

‘Hush! sir; don’t speak too 
loud or he will hear us, and then 
he’d kill me. Bend down and hear 
me whisper.’ 

He stooped his head to hers and 
listened. 

‘Last night I lay outside your 
house and tried to sleep, but it 
was 80 very cold; and so I lay and 
watched the lights go out, except 
one up in that window in the cor- 
ner. There—I’m pointing to it.’ 

‘Yes; I see it. Well?’ 

‘It was all dark and lonely, and 
then some men came stealing down 
the street, and pointed to the win- 
dow where the light was; and one 
climbed up and went inside, and 
left the others waiting in the 
street. I saw him get over the iron 
rail, and stand like a black shadow 
up against the light. Then he 
went in, and I saw no more till 
he came out again and threw a 
bundle down, and came climbing 
down himself and spoke to the 
other men, and then I saw his face 
under the lamp just there, sir; do 
you see?’ 

‘ And did you know him?’ 

‘Yeu. Bend down quite close, 
and let me whisper, You won't 
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tell it was me that told you? 

He'd kill me; he would, indeed.’ 
‘T’ll see that you’re not harmed, 

child. Who was it, now ?” 
‘Closer, sir— very close; he 


might be listening. Jt was my uncle.’ 


‘What, the man you used to 
live with ?” 

‘Oh, don’t tell him, sir, I told 
you; please don’t; it hurts so to 
be beaten, and he is so strong.’ 

‘No one shall hurt you, child; 
I'll see you taken care of. There, 
don’t hold my arm so tightly. Did 
they see you ?’ 

‘No, sir; I kept so still, and it 
was very dark.’ 

‘ Did you stay there all night ?” 

‘Yes, sir; and when the light 
came, and the crowd was standing 
at the door because the pleecemen 
were inside, I knew that uncle was 
the man, and had gone there steal- 
ing, as he’s done before. Hush! 
there’s a pleeceman coming; don’t 
let him take me; they are so 
rough, and hurt me when they lay 
hold and push me.’ 

He hailed a passing cab, and 
lifted the child in and drove off 
with her to a place where children 
such as this, waifs of the streets, 
are cared for, cleaned and clothed, 
and fed by gentle hands, and 
spoken to with tender words to 
reach their infant hearts, and teach 
them soon to prattle like the rest, 
and in their new-found childhood 
to forget these early horrors, or to 


think of them only as a dreadful’ 


dream. 

A children’s palace, with grass 
and toys and games, and picture- 
books of stories, and tales of 
princes and princesses whose king- 
doms were for children ; children’s 
worlds of flowers and butterflies 
that floated on the sunshine, and 
birds that sang and told quaint 
stories to the little ones seated be- 
neath the trees; and lakes where 
fairy boata were floating, and music 
echoing in the distant hills, to 
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which the children dared not wan- 
der. A happy place for children 
to live their childhood in, to pass 
those few sweet years of innocence 
that run out so soon and swiftly 
in the land of play and joy and, 
carelessness which lies outside the 
gates they gaze at wondering, half 
anxious, all afraid to venture 
through them, and tempt the must- 
be toil upon that long, straight 
lane of years that lies beyond and. 
leads them through their life. 

And there he left her, having 
seen her cared for, fed, and clothed, 
and Jed out by the hand to join 
the others there before her, to 
learn from them to be a child 
again. 

Then he went back and spoke to 
the inspector, to stay all thoughts 
about those others hitherto sus- 
pected of the murder, and so back 
home to chambers to think of what 
was done. 

. > . 7 . 

‘ You are in good time, dearest.’ 

‘I said I should be here at six.’ 

He had met her outside the sta- 
tion, and was helping her to alight 
from the cab. 

‘Have you no 
you ?’ 

‘No; I shall not want it.’ She 
spoke so strangely that he looked 
up quickly in her face to read her 
meaning ; but it was cold and still, 
and seemed astray from all that 
he was saying, all that she was 
doing; as if it were a dream, and 
they the phantoms in it. 

‘ We can get you what you want 
in Paris to last you till your things 
come over, can’t we, dear ?’ 

‘ Yes; Paris will be soon enough 
for that. When does the train 
leave ?’ 

* Nearly an hour yet. Shall we 
dine here? You must be wanting 
something after to-day; perhaps 
we had better have it now.’ 

‘Yea-——now! Anything than 
walk about before these people 


luggage with 
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Don’t you see how they look at 
me ?” 

* Nonsense, Adelaide! You are 
excited, and fancy things. Why 
should they look at you? There’s 
nothing strange in you or me.’ 

*I think there is—in me.’ 

‘No, dearest, indeed there’s not ; 
you are a little pale, and look 
tired.’ 

‘Yes, I am tired; let us sit 
down.’ 

He took her into the hotel and 
ordered dinner, and helped her off 
with her wraps, handling them 
with reverence, as if his hands 
were all too rough to touch them. 
Then he sat down opposite to her 
and pressed her to eat, filling her 
glass and watching every move- 
ment so jealously, half angry with 
the waiter when he touched her 
plate or served her, eyeing him 
as if he grudged him even that 
approach to her now all his own. 
After the wine she seemed re- 
freshed, and a slight tinge of 
colour rose in her cheeks; but it 
was in vain he pressed the dishes 
upon her; she took them, tasted 
just a morsel, and laid them down 
as if she loathed the sight of 
them. Then, when the waiter 
had gone out, he sat himself be- 
side her, and would have wound 
his arm about her; but she would 
not suffer it, but put it gently 
from her without looking up or 
even speaking, only touching it 
so lightly that he hardly felt the 
fingers laid upon him, yet so dis- 
tinct in their denial to his warmth 
that he did not dare to try again. 

‘You will be better, dearest, 
when we've left this place, the air 
is stifling, choking; in the country 
we are going to it is all summer 
sun, and warmth—-you will be 
happy there.’ 

* Yes—very happy—there!’ 

‘ To lie under the orange-trees, 
and watch the sea that ripples at 
our feet. Oh! Italy is the land 
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of love. Love’s out of place in 
London, is it not? 

‘ Yes, quite ; much better there.’ 

Then the bell rang, and he 
dressed her again and led her 
down, and so into the train that 
was to carry them on the first 
stage towards italy. 

Arrived at the journey’s end, she 
would not wait in the hotel, but 
said that she would sit on the 
pier till the ‘boat’ came round, 
an hour or more at least, for he 
had purposely avoided the usual 
train, preferring to leave London 
as quickly as he might and wait- 
ing the necessary time by the sea. 
So he took her along the pier, and 
sat her down in a sheltered corner, 
wrapping her in his own wraps, 
and covering her as well as he could 
from the chill night-breeze that 
came wailing in from the ocean. 
Then he leant against the wall 
beside her—there was not room 
for both to sit—and watched her 
silently. She never moved, she 
never spoke, but kept her eyes 
fixed on the water that heaved 
and swelled below them, a black 
and dismal gulf which she had 
yet to cross in this her self-in- 
flicted penance. 

As the pilgrim in the grand, 
old tale stood by the silent river 
that rolled swift and dark across 
the path that led to the Great 
City, so she sat and watched the 
swells roll in to her feet, bearing, 
she thought, their messages from 
that distant coast—the land where 
stood her lord—the city of her 
strength—to whose feet in her 
great sorrow she was going. And 
the dark waters rolling in, flecked 
by the wind that fanned their 
faces, whispered her their tale and 
told her he was waiting for her 
there, and she bent her head and 
unclosed her lips, and murmured 
back his name, and her eyes filled 
with tears welling up hot and 
blinding from her straining heart, 
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and through the mist and dark- 
ness she seemed to see him as he 
left her, with all the weight of her 
cold words upon him, her honest, 
gentle husband—Jack ! 

Then this man’s voice came and 
spoiled her pretty dream, and 
brought her back to misery, and 
him; recalled her to the chill 
wind creeping through her flesh, 
and made her shiver piteously. 
He wrapped more things around 
her, and spoke to her in loving 
tones of all the happiness before 
them—glowing words that would 
have warmed an icicle had it a 
heart that beat with anything but 
with this one fixed purpose that 
‘was set in hers. 

And so the time sped on, and 
then the ‘boat’ came round, 
thrashing the water into foam, 
and scattering the whispered sea- 
words with its noisy haste, and 
sailors’ cries, and hurrying feet, 
and all the thousand sounds that 
wake the night when men are 
travelling. 

She would not go below, but sat 
on deck, leaning against the side, 
and watching steadfastly the way 
the ‘boat’ was going. Relf was 
pacing beside her, hopeless to get 
an answer to his questions. She 
had said ‘ yes ’ or ‘no’ to all of 
them, nothing more, and he was 
already thinking of how long this 
mood might last. 

* How far is it now?’ she asked 
when they had started some twenty 
minutes. 

* More than an hour yet. Are 
you feeling ill ? 

‘No. Cold—only cold!’ 

* Let me help you below; there 
is a woman there will care for 
you.’ 

‘No. I am not cold enough for 
that!’ 

Then he went on with his walk- 
ing, and she with her gazing out 
-ahead. 

And so they crossed the water 


and saw the shore-lights shine out 
one by one across the darkness in 
which lay the land, pale at first, 
flickering out as if to mock their 
coming, then more distinct, light- 
ing the brave ‘ boat’s’ way—two 
blazing beacons ever foremost 
with their aid, casting a lane of 
light across the tumbling sea for 
her to steer by. Then a long 
wooden pier, a sudden lull, the 
paddles beating louder and the 
steam rushing away its welcome 
to the land; then distant towers, 
churches, houses, masts, dim in 
the midnight gloom, and bells 
that clanged, and cries, and 
forms that ran beside them as 
they slowly forged ahead. Then 
as they skirted the piles, a rope 
coiling through the air, a sudden 
check, and they were there. 

The landing-place. 

And on the landing-place, Jack 
Gawton ! 

She had seen him from the 
first, and had stretched her hands 
an instant towards him, then 
dropped them quickly, looking 
round to see that Relf had not 
perceived her. Jack was stand- 
ing on the edge nearest the ‘ boat,’ 
looking wistfully down at the 
people, scanning their faces in 
hopes that he might light upon 
hers. Relf did not see him—he 
was engaged in keeping off the 
crowd at the gangway, so as to 
gain a passage for Adelaide, who 
was leaning on his arm. At the 
end of the landing-stage stood 
Gawton, and as they approached 
she said quietly, almost in a 
whisper, to her companion, 
‘ Thank you, Mr. Relf, for taking 
care of me; I need not trouble 
you any more.’ 

‘ Adelaide! Gawton ?” 

‘ Yes, my husband ; I asked him 
to meet me. Thank you, Jack, 
so very much for coming.’ And 
she put her hand through his 
arm and pressed close in towards 
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him, as if fearful they might yet 
be parted. 

‘ By heavens!’ cried Relf, as 
the trick that she had played 
began to dawn upon him; ‘by 
heavens! though it would damn 
myself ten thousand times, I’ll 
tell him all. Look you, Jack 
Gawton: take your peerless wife, 
she is worthy of your love; take 
her, and wipe away the stain of 
my lips with your own!’ 

He laughed a strange loud 
laugh, and pressed forward, with 
his mocking face a ghastly white. 

Jack Gawton clenched his teeth 
and turned upon him fiercely, and 
would have thrust his wife away 
had she allowed him. 

‘ Not now, dear Jack! not before 
me! Take me away, dear, at once 
—do, Jack, dear Jack!’ She held 
his arm so tightly that he could 
not move; and then the crowd, 
hearing the noise of words, came in 
between them, and the face that 
mocked him was far off, though 
the voice still sounded : 

‘ Take your wife, Jack Gawton, 
take your wife! She’s a good wife 
and true—to me—and you—and 
every one.’ 

But Gawton heard him not; he 
had bent his head, and was drink- 
ing in her words, so strangely full 
of tenderness. 

‘Call me dear Jack again,’ he 
said; ‘I love to hear you say it, 
Ada. You won’t be tired if I ask 
you, deur, once more ?” 

‘Dear Jack! Always, ever, now 
dear Jack !’ 

He stooped down and kissed 
her forehead lovingly. ‘ Dear wife, 
always my own dear wife.’ 

They had got out of the crowd, 
and were in the railway station. 
In an inner room he sat her down, 
folding her shawls about her with 
such care, and drying the salt 
water from her hair with his hand- 
kerchief. Then he fetched her 
coffee from the stand, making a 


table of his hands for her to lay 
the cup on, and always with his 
eyes upon her, as if he hungered 
for the very sight of her, and was. 
afraid that she would vanish with 
his new-found happiness, did he 
take them once away. 

And she too, did he move, 
would watch him, and lay her 
hand on his when he was near, to 
hold him there, and keep him from 
something she dreaded. But when 
the coffee was done, he took her 
hand and said : 

‘ Ada, dear wife, some one is 
waiting for me. I will not be long.’ 

‘Oh, Jack! not yet!’ 

‘Yes, Ada, for your sake—now.” 

She drew her hand away, and 
laid it in her lap, folding it upon 
the other, and answered him: 

‘Yes, Jack; for my sake, go!’ 

He cast one look at her, and 
went out, seeking for the man he 
wished for; but Relf was not upon 
the platform nor in the rooms 
around, and so he wandered out, 
peering about and looking into 
faces eagerly, and so on to the 
pier again, where the wind was 
whistling through the fishing 
vessels lying beneath the ghostly 
steeples. 

Far along the pier was a solitary 
figure leaning against the railing. 
It was the man he sought. 

Relf rose and stood upright as. 
he approached, still holding to the- 
rail. 

‘So you have come at last.’ 

‘ Yes, I have come at last. What 
do you wish to say to me?” 

‘You have come, Jack Gawton,” 
the other went on without noting 
his words, ‘to hear me tell you 
what a fool you are and have 
been; to hear me tell you that L 
loved your wife, and took my op- 
portunity, when you were absent, 
to teil her so, and make her change 
the thoughts she should have given 
to her husband for a stranger and 
a lover.’ 
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* And you loved her truly ” 

‘Loved her? not as your cold 
heart can understand such things. 
Loved her? Yes—as the fire that 
wastes itself to ashes with its 
fierceness, content to flicker out 
and die when that it fed upon is 
gone. Loved her? While you 
were money-grubbing in the City, 
I was sitting by her, catching the 
whispers that were pledged to you, 
and listening to the words you 
thought in your conceit were fit 
for any one to listen to, so that it 
was not yourself : 

‘ And did she say these words 
to you? 

‘She did. And when I answered 
them, what was it Adelaide Gawton 
did—mark, your wife—to show 
she liked them ?” 

‘I can hardly guess.’ 


‘See these arms, stout enough: 


to bruise a man or hold a woman 
either. She lay in them—here, 
next my heart. I felt hers beat 
against mine with all the love, 
that should be yours, for me— 
the love, fond fool, you think is 
yours again !’ 

‘I do think so.’ 

‘And more. This wife of yours 
was not content with these, strong 
as they are, and loving, too, for 
women. No; she must have other 
lovers—other men to hold her to 
their hearts and swear her love. 
When you go back to England, ask 
the people in the Chambers what 
time of night she came there, and 
how long she stayed—with whom, 
too. They say she murdered 
Jansen. Pshaw! she only kissed 
him. She’s good at that with 
strangers, is your Adelaide Gawton!’ 

‘Yes, thanks to you for teach- 
ing her. Have you told me all 
you know? 

‘ Enough, I think F 

* I ask you, is it all? 

‘Enough and all—yes, all I 
know. There may be others 
who——’ 
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‘Stay! I wished to hear your 
tale to the end. I have. Now 
hear mine.’ 

‘I’m most attentive.’ 

‘ Relf, you are so great a scoun- 
drel that I would shoot you like 
the cur you are, but that I love my 
wife so well, and it would injure 
her. That wife that you have lied 
about I love so well, that all the 
bitterest truth there may be in 
your words will only make me love 
her more. It’s strange to one so 
base as you that this should be so; 
but it is. You work upon a 
woman’s feelings, use her hus- 
band’s neglect and absence to 
point your arrows sharper, and 
then, baffled by the nobleness of 
her brave heart, you try to break 
her husband’s faith in her by tell- 
ing him how base you’ve been 
yourself.’ 

‘And do you really mean to 
keep her still ? 

‘I do.’ 

He came up close to Gawton, 
thrusting his face in his, and jeer- 
ing him out of his angry eyes. 

‘ Gawton, I always thought you 
were a fool; now I know you are 
a coward F 

They were the last words he 
spoke. Ere he had time to flinch, 
Gawton struck him full between 
the eyes with such a swift, strong 
blow as sent him reeling back- 
wards, stunned and bleeding, on 
the planks. 

‘ You’re a dog that’s not worth 
killing; you can live to bear my 
mark upon you—live to know the 
woman that you tried to ruin is, 
more than ever, all to me—her 
husband.’ 

The other raised himself upon 
his hand and glared at his oppo- 
nent. 

‘Gawton! I'll live to make your 
wife a curse to you! I'll live to 
cross your path—to dog your steps, 
creeping and hiding, crawling 
after you till you shall loathe the 
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hour you let melive! Hear me 
swear this, and more—bear wit- 
ness to my words, Jack Gawton— 
that you shall never call Adelaide 
your own tillIam dead! I swear 
it!’ 

But the other, strong in his 
pride, never gave answer save by 
@ scornful laugh, and turned upon 
his heel and left him there. 

But as he was walking back to 
the railway station, a group of 
sailors called him to ‘look out,’ 
and, turning sharply round, he saw 
Relf making towards him with 
such a look of fury in his face as 
for the moment almost took his 
heart away. Close by the ‘ boat’ 
was lying which had brought them 
there, and, wishing to avoid a 
scene before the men, he stepped 
to the edge of the pier and sprang 
upon the paddle-box. Relf, follow- 
ing, sprang too; but the tide had 
caught the steamer and she swung 
away just as he jumped, and so he 
missed his footing, and fell with 
a heavy splash into the dark sea 
below. Bending over the side, 
Gawton saw him struggling hard, 
his upturned face gleaming white 
amongst the foam-flecks, beating 
the water with his hands, and 
crying out for help. The sailors 
ran for ropes, and called to Gawton 
to keep his eye upon the drowning 
man, who fought, and choked, and 
lifted himself against the slimy 
timbers only to sink again as the 
wash passed over him. Then, as 
they hurried up with ropes, the 
steamer, swinging in again, closed 
on him like a vice. There was a 
second—just a second—when his 
face was there, all hideous with 
the horror of his death, shrieking 
a cry for help that came too late ; 
and then the hull crushing against 
the timbers. There was no other 
sound to tell of this man’s passage 
to eternity, save the noise of 
grinding wood, as the steamer 
heaved against it on the swells. 


‘all his sins upon him! 
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‘He won’t come up again, sir; 
he’s down amongst the mud by 
this time,’ said a sailor to Jack 
Gawton: ‘ there’s many lost that 
way here. “Twill be a week, may- 
be, before they find him, the mud’s 
so deep in the old harbour.’ 

‘Good heavens! man, he can’t 
be dead!’ cried Gawton, with his 
hands before his eyes, as if to shut 
out the sight he had witnessed. 

‘Dead, sir? Crunched like a 
turnip between the piles. We 
haven’t had another since two 
months gone, when my mate got 
jammed—just as he was, sir.’ 

‘Dead!’ muttered Gawton, 
gazing down, almost expecting to 
see the dead man’s face underneath 
the water ; ‘and so sudden; with 
He said 
that she should not be mine till 
he was dead, and he spoke the 
truth—too well !—too well !” 

He watched them dragging for 
the body, poleing up the mud, 
and casting ugly hooks about the 
place where he had sunk. He saw 
the crowd grow larger as the news 
spread that one of their own kind 
was dead; he answered questions 
set by the officials in a voiceless 
kind of way, as if he only half 
understood them, or the answer: 
and then, when all their search 
was fruitless, and the poles and 
hooks were laid along the pier, and 
the crowd began to wander off, he 
left the place and walked across 
to the station. 

She had heard the noise, and 
was standing by the window look- 
ing eagerly out into the darkness. 

‘Oh, Jack!’ she cried, running 
up to him, ‘I am so glad you are 
come back! I was so frightened. 
What has happened ?—+tell me, 
do !—it’s not? She stopped 
short and hung her head, not 
daring to put the thoughts into 
words. 


‘It’s over, dearest; only an 


accident upon the pier: we will 


























not talk about it now. Dear Ada! 
come and sit with me, and tell me 
that you love me, once again.’ 

He led her to a seat and sat 
beside her, twining his arm about 
her waist, and smoothing down 
the hair that fell upon his breast 
in tangles. 

She had laid her head upon 
him, and was clasping his hand in 
hers, burying her face, and sob- 
bing convulsively. 

‘Tell me it, Ada darling!’ He 
put back her hair and tried to see 
her face, but she kept it pressed 
against him. 

‘ Jack! Iam so bad—so wicked! 
—you must not love me; indeed 
you must not—I am so very bad.’ 

‘Dear child! don’t cry so—I 
can’t bear to see you cry. There, 
let me kiss you. It is so long 


since we have sat together and- 


been all alone like this.’ 

‘Oh, Jack! you'll kill me if you 
speak so kindly to me! You don’t 
know all; indeed you don’t, or 
you would never let me see you 
any more!’ 

‘I do know, Ada—all"’ 

* What! has he told you, then ?’ 

* Yes; he told me all—all lies!’ 

‘No, no; not lies!—too true! 
T lied. I told you falsehoods !— 
I am the worst, for I did love him 
once !’ 

‘ He made you; you were weak, 
and wanted help, and I was never 
near to give it. Don’t cry, dear 
love! I am not angry with you.’ 

‘I did not mean it, Jack! It 
came so suddenly; and he spoke 
to me such words! Jack, dearest! 
I’m a woman ; not strong like you, 
and good, but weak, and poor, and 
silly—just like women are.’ 

‘My wife!’ He raised her head 
and kissed her, pressing his lips 
to hers, and drawing her so close 
to him that she was fain to give 
way and lift her face to his. 

* And you forgive me, Jack” 
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His answer was not breathed in 
words; her arm was round his 
neck, drawing him to her closely. 

‘I came to tell you all, dear 
Jack! It was the penance for my 
wickedness.’ 

‘ You have still the penance left 
of living on with me.’ 

‘ Will you live with me, Jack? 

‘ Till you are tired, Ada.’ 

‘Oh, Jack! don’t say it, though 
in jest; it would have been so 
lonely without you—and yet I 
almost chose it! Oh! to live all 
day and feel you near me just a 
little—now and then, not always, 
Jack—but sometimes with your 
wife : and then he won’t come back 
to trouble me, when you are by.’ 

‘He will never trouble you 
again.’ 

‘ Dear Jack, you frighten me !— 
was it he just now ? 

‘Yes, it was he! You'll never 
see him again.’ 

‘Is he hurt much ?—is he in 
pain? . He loved me once, and I 
loved him! No! don’t be angry 
with me, Jack! I'll never say it 
any more. This once, dear Jack! 
Tell me, dearest husband, is he 
hurt ? 

* Yes—hurt to death !’ 

‘Oh, Jack !—it was not you?’ 

‘No, Ada; not me.’ She had 
started up at the last question, 
and was looking wildly in her 
husband’s face. 

‘Is he dead? 

‘He is!’ Then she sank upon 
his breast and burst into a flood 
of tears. 

‘Philip! poor Philip! may God 
forgive you as I have done!’ 

He did not stop her, but let her 
weep upon him, merely smoothing 
down her hair, and watching her 
with all his love full in his eyes. 

‘ Poor girl !’ he murmured ; ‘her 
punishment is great, but his was 
greater! Thank God it is the 
end! 
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FORSAKEN. 


‘Glad within the flames they glow, 
Sad without sweeps the snow.’ 


MY bitter grief and woe, 
Bryan, that I bid you go 
Far away from ould Glengariff in the winter of the snow : 
When the cruel curse of pride 
Overcame me, and I cried 
Hot and quick the haughty answer that my beating heart belied, 
I was rich, and you were poor 
When I parted you, astore, 
You with but your passage-money—I, with Kerry cows galore. 
I, an heiress young and proud, 
Courted by a flattering crowd : 
You with exile lone forenint you, and behind the constant cloud. 
Warm within the flames they glow, 
Cold without falls the snow. 


So we parted—you and I : 
Long I languished like to die, 

Till your silence set me list’ning, after all, to Terence Tighe ; 
But I’d hardly changed my name, 
When the cattle plague it came 

And consumed my little fortune like a dark, devouring flame. 
So I said my friends good-bye 
For New York with Terence Tighe— 

But his heart’s grown black within him, and he’s turned me off—to die. 
Yes ! to-morrow, Bryan, dear, 
Dead and cold you'll find me here. 

For your joy | couldn’t trouble now nor cause /er heart a fear. 
Glad within the flames they glow, 
Sad without falls the snow. 


THE AUTHOR OF ‘ SONGS OF KILLARNEY.’ 
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AME FASHION is sometimes 
; exceedingly capricious, and if 
her ladyship were to set down her 
daintily-shod foot in the middle of 
the desert of Sahara, people would 
have to go and discover beauties 
in Central Africa. Are not the 
ruins of Aladdin’s palace there? 
and if the dear Duchess of Blank- 
shire decided that it would be of 
interest to find them, Lady Smythe 
would feel acutely that archeology 
was the only pursuit worth follow- 
ing, and Mrs. De Jones that her 
life had hitherto been wasted, and 
that existence elsewhere was in- 
supportable. It was, however, in 
the happiest and most sensible 
mood of the whimsical divinity 
that she selected Leamington as 
an abiding place, for there is pro-' 
bably not a more satisfactory 
locality in the country than the 
pleasant little Warwickshire town; 
and I propose, out of gratitude for 
pleasure received there, to set 
down a few of its varied attrac- 
tions. It is all very well to affirm 
that Pomona Gardens is the ‘ place 
to spend a happy day,’ or that 
Shrimpington is ‘ the only tho- 
roughly enjoyable residence in 
England ;’ but people require de- 
tails of their prospective pleasures 
nowadays, and are becoming less 
and less ready to take things on 
trust and to believe all that they 
are told. Probably there was a 
time when some members of a 
confiding public really thought 
that if they sent 57. to Mr. Rooker 
to back a horse, that astute 
gentleman would return them 
3847. 10s. next Monday week, 
less 3s. 9d. commission: that gro- 
cers were to be implicitly relied on 
when they stated that ‘ our sherry 
at 21s. a dozen is a well-matured 
fruity wine, fully equal to that 
usually sold by wine-merchants at 
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84s.’ &. &e.; but alas! the age 
has grown prosaic and practical ; 
the public discovered that Monday 
week never came, and that the 
sherry was not the only thing that 
was sold. This, however, from some 
points of view might almost be 
regarded as a digression. 

The rapid growth and steadily- 
increasing popularity of Leaming- 
ton speak sufficiently in its favour; 
but my object is rather to take a 
hasty glance at its singularly in- 
teresting surroundings than to de- 
scribe the town itself, to discuss 
the position of the town clock, or 
to give an elaborate medical state- 
ment of the composition of the 
Spa water. I know the taste of it, 
and have very strong reasons for 
believing in its efficacy; but, to lay 
bare a confiding bosom to the 
world in general, I may confess 
that the elaborate analysis which 
is at present before me conveys no 
very definite meaning to my mind, 
and would probably not prove of 
absorbing interest to the readers of 
this magazine. It will be sufficient 
on that point to quote a con- 
temporary (the ‘ Lancet’), which 
politely calls Leamington the 
‘Bethesda of the Midlands,’ and 
declares the waters have positively 
improved of late years. In all 
seriousness, there is no doubt they 
are of immense benefit to invalids. 
As to the town itself, it is exceed- 
ingly picturesque, and so marvel- 
lously clean that all other places 
look dirty beside it. Magnificent 
trees spring up among the houses 
in all parts of it; and in the 
centre are the famous Jephson 
Gardens, sacred to archery and 
croquet, where the Leamington 
belles, in bewitching costumes, do 
as much execution with their eyes 
as with their arrows. 

Two miles from Leamington 
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stands Warwick, perhaps the most 
interesting old towm in England. 
Warwick Castle, of which the 
nucleus was started nearly a thou- 
sand years ago by King Alfred’s 
daughter, is a tangible piece of 
ancientry ; but the stories of King 
Arthur and the Round Table, and 
many other old English stories, 
give it a yet more special flavour 
of romance and legenderie. How the 
castle was destroyed ‘ when the 
flaming broiles of Danish warres 
under King Canutus caught hold 
of all England,’ and all other 
details of its fortunes, are fully 
discussed by old Sir William Dug- 
dale, most delicious of historians. 
Many mighty men have held the 
castle, amongst them the great Sir 
Guy of Warwick: but I must con- 
fess that his conduct irritates me. 
I don’t care if he was nine feet 
high, and if he did slay Colbrand 
the Saracen giant (how tall was 
Colbrand, I wonder? for Sir Guy’s 
blows only reached up to his 
shoulder!); and the fact of his 
making an example of the enormous 
dun cow, and effectually putting a 
stop to the unpleasant vagaries of 
the green dragon, cannot induce 
me to admire the way in which he 
treated his wife. Does every one 
know the legend? On returning 
from the Holy Land in palmer’s 
guise, King Athelstan, warned by 
a dream, went to meet him, and 
asked him to fight Colbrand, as the 
war was to be decided by single 
combat. He was duly discovered, 
‘ neatly clad in a white short-sliev’d 
gown reaching to mid-leg, with a 
garland of roses upon his head,’ 
and it is therefore scarcely sur- 
prising that no one recognised him. 
He undertook the fight, however, 
which lasted all day long; but as 
evening closed, ‘ Guy, with all his 
strength fetching a blow, cut off his 
(enemy’s) head.’ Thereupon he 
made himself secretly known to the 
king, and hewing himself a cave 


in a rock—the celebrated Guy’s 
Cliffe—near his castle, ‘ lived a 
heremite’s life’ for many years, 
going up to the castle disguised to 
solicit alms, and daily witnessing 
his wife’s grief at his supposed 
absence. It may have been very 
noble behaviour, but the morality 
of it appears to me singularly 
shaky. Poetically pretty, if you 
like ; but surely his first duty was 
to return to his family; and I fancy 
that the Sir James Hannen of the 
period would have had a few words 
to say to him if he had not kept so 
very dark. Just before his death 
he did acknowledge himself te 
his ‘ affectionate Phillis,’ who died 
fifteen days after him. 

The first Earls of Warwick seem 
to have found a special amusement 
in fighting giants, and their coat of 
arms was taken from an incident 
in one of these combats. According 
to old Dugdale, ‘ Morvidus, son of 
Arthgal, a Knight of the Round 
Table, being a man of great valour, 
slew a mighty Gyant in a single 
Duell, which Gyant encountred 
him with a young tree pull’d up 
by the root, the boughs being 
snag’d from it, in token whereof 
he and his successors, Earles of 
Warwick in the time of the Brit- 
tans, bore a Ragged staff of silver 
on a sable shield for their cog- 
nusance.’ 

Both as a building, and for its 
contents, the Castle of to-day is 
one of the most interesting of 
show- places. The pictures are 
splendid. There is one little Circe, 
by Guido, which is worth a whole 
gallery. The celebrated antique 
Bacchanalian Vase, found at the 
bottom of the lake at Hadrian’s 
Villa at Tivoli, is kept in the green- 
house; and a mighty vase it is, 
20 feet in circumference at the 
brim, and holding 163 gallons. As 
for the walks round about Guy’s 
Cliffe, old Fuller says, ‘ A man in 
travelling many miles cannot meet 























with so much astonishing variety 
as this one furlong doth afford.’ 

A few miles farther south is 
Stratford-on-Avon, a place which 
has ‘caused the effusion of so much 
Christian ink,’ to quote Mat Prior. 
Once more let it be recorded that 
here in 1564 Shakespeare was born; 
that he married Anne Hathaway 
soon after leaving school, his first 
child making its appearance in 
1583. That a taste for Lucy of 
Charlecote’s venison brought upon 
him the wrath of that magnate, 
who displayed so little of the qua- 
lity of mercy that Shakespeare was 
obliged to leave the county, which 
he did after writing some stinging 
verses, and fixing them to the 
Charlecote gates. That he came to 
town, and held horses outside the 
theatre, and eventually made his 
way on to the boards, producing 
his first play, the ‘ First Part 
of King Henry VL, in 1589; 
gradually growing into our Shake- 
speare. What does it matter if 
the ‘ Menzchonic’ of Plautus was 
the foundation of the ‘ Comedy 
of Errors,’ or the ‘ Electra’ of So- 
phocles the origin of ‘ Hamlet ;’ 
if ‘All’s Well that Ends Well’ 
and ‘Cymbeline’ were taken 
from ‘ Boccaccio, or if Drayton’s 
‘ Nymphidia’ suggested ‘ The 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ as 
old Ben Jonson was so fond of 
pointing out? Shakespeare has 
most assuredly made them his 
own. With all respect for the 
old Latin proverb, De mortuis, &c., 
I am afraid it is only too plain 
that Jonson was not an amiable 
character, though he owed every- 
thing to Shakespeare, who took 
him up when every one else had 
rejected him. If only some Bos- 
well of the period had jotted down 
notes of those celebrated wit- 
combats which used to take place 
at the Mermaid between the two 
dramatists! Fancy heavy old Ben 
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plodding away at an elaborate 
sarcasm, and Shakespeare deli- 


cately slipping in between the 
joints of his opponent’s harness, as 
only he could. He wrote some 
five-and-thirty plays, to sum up, 
acquired fame and fortune, and 
died in his native town. 

Five miles from Leamington is. 
Lord Leigh’s fine old house, Stone- 
leigh Abbey; and the village pos- 
sesses a very special interest in these 
days as a place where the good 
old-fashioned cordiality is kept 
up between the landlord and his 
people. Why foul-mouthed agi- 
tators are allowed to go up and 
down the country, stirring up dis- 
cord and evil feeling, is a question 
which our present administration 
may or may not be able to answer.* 


‘ The great man helped the poor, 
And the poor man loved the great,’ 


‘in the old Roman days which Lord 


Macaulay eulogises, and so it is 
now at Stoneleigh, How much 
longer will it be before the la- 
bourer ceases to listen to these 
wretched pests who live upon his 
weakness? Cannot he see that 
strikes always cause misery, and 
that unions entirely fetter his 
freedom of action, making him, in 
fact, a slave to a vulgar gang of 
lazy tyrants who use him for their 
own selfish ends ? 

Why is it, we will consider as 
we journey north to Kenilworth, 
that the writers of guide-books 
will not say what they have got to 
say, and have done with it? Why 
does the author of a certain work 
stop me on the threshold by talking 
about ‘those useful and well- 
informed members of society who 
travel periodically throughout the 
kingdom to execute commissions 
in trade and commerce,’ when all 
his meaning might be expressed 
by the one word ‘ bagmen,’ or, if 
the good old name is out of date, 
by the two words ‘commercial 
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travellers’ ?— such a tremendous 
quantity of sack to so little bread 
—such torrents of syllables to so 
little information ! 

Kenilworth brims over with 
historic recollections. Built in 
the reign of Henry I. by Geoffroi 
de Clinton, it has always been 
the home of great names — 
Henry III., Simon de Montfort, 
Richard Nevil, Earl of Warwick, 
the King-maker, and others. It 
eventually fell into the possession 
of the Crown, and was granted by 
‘Queen Elizabeth to Dudley, Ear! of 
Leicester; and of all its histories, 
the most interesting and pathetic 
is connected with him and Amy 
Robsart, his Countess. Every one 
has read Sir Walter Scott’s account 
of the grand entertainment given 
there to the Queen, and of the 
Earl’s odd method of exhibiting 
hospitality by keeping the hands 
of the clock always pointing to- 
wards two, the banquet hour. 
Entertaining was not such a costly 
pleasure in those days as it is now; 
but still people grumbled at their 
expenses. A very few years before 
these Kenilworth festivities, a man 
writes to his friend to complain 
of the great price of provisions, 
and instances the details of a re- 
cent feast :— 


i - ! 
22 great biefes - 1 6 8 each 
51 great veales . 0 4 8 ,, 
100 fat muttons . 0 210 ,, 
S4porkes . . . 0 3 3 ,, 
20 pigs ge a ee A BD ae 
Cocks of Grose. . 0 O 8& dozen 
Caponsof Kent . 0 1 0 ,, 
&e. &ec. 


What will it come to a hundred 
years hence ? 

Coventry is within easy reach, 
and the reader may tarry ‘ with 
grooms and porters on the bridge, 
to watch the three tall spires,’ 
as the Laureate did, and ponder 
on the old legend of Earl Leofric, 
with ‘a heart as rough as Esau’s 
hand,’ ‘his beard a foot before 


him, and his haira yard behind’— 
a grim-looking Earl, indeed !—and 
think of the hard condition he 
laid upon his Countess Godiva; 
how she accepted it to free the 
people, and how she 


* Unclad herself in haste; adown the stair 
Stole on; and, like a creeping sunbeam, 
slid 
From pillar unto pillar, until she reach'd 
The gateway; there she found her pal- 
frey trapt 
In purple blazon’d with armorial gold. 
Then rode she forth, clothed in with 
chastity.’ 
And Peeping Tom, the recreant 
tailor, has called forth some fine 
lines from the poet : 


‘And one low churl, compact of thank- 
less earth, 
The fatal by-word of all years to come, 
Boring a little auger hole in fear, 
Peep’d—but his eyes, before they had 
their will, 
Were shrivell’d into darkness in his 
head, 
And dropt before him. So the Powers 
who wait 
On noble deeds, cancell’d a sense mis- 
used.’ 


And so Godiva 


* took the tax away, 
And built herself an everlasting name.’ 


Space only allows a bare men- 
tion of the vicinity of Combe 
Abbey, and Bilton Hall, where 
Addison lived with his wife, the 
Countess of Warwick. Edgehill 
is in the neighbourhood, and it 
is hard to resist quoting some 
of the gallant old Cavalier songs 
which rise to the memory at 
the mention of the place, and 
impossible not to put down the 
characteristic prayer of the old 
Royalist general before the battle 
—O Lord, Thou knowest how 
busy I must be this day. If I 
forget Thee, do not Thou forget 
me.—March on, my boys!’ 

The Leamington season begins 
about the Ist of January, 
and continues until somewhere 
about the end of December. It 

















has no special height, length 
being its chief characteristic. Per- 
haps it is in its fullest swing to- 
wards the close of the year; for 
though, of course, the summer and 
autumn are best for excursions, in 
winter its advantages as a sporting 
centre give it prominence. About 
six packs of hounds meet con- 
stantly in the neighbourhood, the 
principal being the Quorn, the 
Warwickshire and the North War- 
wickshire, Atherstone, Pytchley, 
and other packs. What hunting 
is in this district need not be said. 
The race and steeplechase meetings 
about here, too, are extremely 
pleasant; and, as a private and 
confidential hint to Materfamilias 
and the girls, I may venture to 
express an opinion that Papa and 
the boys will often be found pe- 


culiarly ready to listen to sug-. 


gestions of Leamington about the 
time when the county meetings 
are on. 

It was at the Warwick steeple- 
chases that old Chandler made 
that wonderful jump—the biggest 
ever known; and a little story 
was told me about the event. The 
horse belonged to the father-in- 
law of W——, my informant, and 
he used to ride it sometimes with 
the North Warwickshire hounds. 
One day Lord S—— called at the 
farm, where he occasionally bought 
a horse, and asked if there was 
anything good for sale. W—— 
brought out the Chandler, and the 
poor animal was made the butt 
of a choice collection of jokes by 
Lord S—— and his friends. 
W—— assured them that the 
horse could jump ; but Lord S—— 
replied: ‘That beast jump? Ab- 
surd! I wouldn’t have such an 
ugly fiddle-headed brute in my 
stable.’ So he was led back to his 
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native stall. Lord S——, who was 
very anxious to win the big event 
at Warwick, had backed his horse 
heavily, and was confident of suc- 
cess; and for some time after the 
start his hopes seemed likely to be 
realised. Rain had swollen the 
brook very considerably, however ; 
and, as the going was proportion- 
ately heavy, a good deal of trouble 
was experienced at the water. 
Lord S——’s horse would not 
have it, others refused, when old 
Chandler, splendidly handled by 
Captain L——, came down to the 
stream, and, with a superb rush 
and a magnificent effort, cleared 
fairly thirty-nine feet. ‘ Impos- 
sible!’ you exclaim, of course— 
every one does who was not there; 
but it seems to be well authenticated 
by many witnesses. Lord S—— 
was wonder-struck. ‘In the name 
of all that’s miraculous, what horse 
is that? he asked. ‘It’s the 
ugly fiddle-headed brute that you 
wouldn’t have in your stable, my 


lord,’ replied W——, who was 
standing near. Old Chandler won 
easily, and W tries to per- 





suade me that the water itself was 
thirty-nine feet, and the horse 
cleared more from hoof to hoof; 
and really, knowing what fourteen 
feet of water is in the hunting- 
field, from personal investigation — 
not to say immersion—lI can’t see 
that a foot more or less matters. 
Thirty-nine is the recorded dis- 
tance, however, as authorities will 
tell you. 

In conclusion let me gay, I feel 
what scant justice I have done to 
my subject in these hasty notes; 
and I cordially recommend all my 
readers to investigate for them- 
selves the many pleasures which 
are to be found round about 
Leamington. 

A. 
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AMATEURS AND ARTISTS. 


HEN the arts were young 
and cultivated as a profes- 
sion by the few, there existed a 
sort of guild throughout the civi- 
lised world, called amateurs. They 
were of no particular nation, rank 
or sex, but formed a worthy band 
linked together by a similarity of 
metal, and were content to be re- 
garded as lovers of the beautiful. 
They would be called zsthetic 
nowadays. 

The genuine amateur was a per- 
son of deserved consideration ; for 
he studied conscientiously to dis- 
criminate between the precious and 
the vile, and cultivated his own 
taste with the unselfish view of 
encouraging genius and directing 
the taste of others towards its just 
appreciation. This was in itself an 
art, although the artist-amateur 
gained neither fame nor money by 
it, for the lover of art was not, 
of necessity, a competitor for its 
prizes. He could admire or imi- 
tate without straining after the 
crown. This is probably why there 
Was more transcendent individual 
if less apparent general genius 
formerly than at present. The 
true artist had scope for his 
labours, because everybody did 
not work; and he was sure of 
appreciation since his judges were 
not his rivals. The drones in the 
hive of busy bees are possibly 
amateurs, admiring and encourag- 
ing the workers. 

It is, however, the pride of the 
present generation to assert that 
in our huge social hive there are 
few drones—consequently few ama- 
teurs as that word was once un- 
derstood. It does not enter into 
the spirit of the age to worship 
the genius of others; but each 
individual, genius or no genius, 
inclines to set up a pedestal on 
which to stand himself to be wor- 


shipped. As in the days of the 
old Greeks when every passion, 
science or art, was deified, so now, 
each talent, however insignificant, 
is believed worthy of this idolatry. 
Our gifts are not reserved, as 
household gods, for private devo- 
tion, but are all pushed from the 
hearth into the world for public 
use. Thus it happens that every 
one constitutes himself an ama- 
teur ; but not in the original sense: 
the love is no longer bestowed on 
the heaven-gifted few, but on self. 
That greatness is rare which keeps 
personal talent in the background 
to afford space for the struggling 
efforts of another; yet it deserves, 
perhaps, more admiration than 
would the suppressed talent if 
blazoned forth. 

Education has produced so much 
average ability that every one 
thinks himself capable of excel- 
ling; and since it has been the 
fashion to say that God bestows 
on all men some gift to be used 
for the public good, no one is 
satisfied to ‘stand aside and wait.’ 
All must work for the public. 
This results in a general compe- 
tition which injures the professed 
artist without greatly benefiting 
anybody else. This rage for pub- 
licity is as unceasing as the weari- 
some snort of a steam-engine that 
is always at work, and the few 
who would lead quiet lives are 
disturbed by the smoke and sound 
of the multitude that must be 
stirring. We submit to be dinned 
by the poor artist; but we do not 
see why we must be excruciated 
by the rich amateur: for nowa- 
days the clever and dull, the 
trained and untrained, parade 
their talents equally for their own 
delectation. 

There would seem to be no harm 
in this: still they who must live by 





















their brains, voices, or hands com- 
plain. They say that the bread is 
taken from their mouths by people 
who do not hunger for it, and that 
the amateurs are the ruin of the 
artists. If this is not absolutely, 
it is partly true; for where the 
market is overstocked and the 
profits are shared, the chances of 
subsistence diminish to those who 
work for a livelihood. In litera- 
ture, for example, authors find 
their writings retarded, and there- 
with their income, by a pressure 
of amateurs who will be attended 
to even though their work be 
valueless. These do not consider, 
when they thrust their crude 
attempts on editors and pub- 
lishers, the labour of even glanc- 
ing through the mass of matter 
they help to accumulate. The 


editor of a well-known periodical ~ 


has assured the writer that ninety- 
seven out of every hundred papers 
that he receives weekly, are valuc- 
less. Another says that many are 
so illegibly written that he can 
neither decipher them nor their 
addresses; and that in returning 
them, his only alternative is to 
cut off the direction and paste it 
on his envelope; a third that his 
drawers are so full of manuscripts 
that he must build a room on 
purpose to receive the overflow. 
In short, editors and publishers 
are so overtasked by this rage for 
authorship, that the chances are, 
they send the good and the bad to 
the wall, or the waste-paper basket, 
together. If unfledged authorlings 
would take this to heart, and learn 
that the art of composition de- 
mands severe study, they would, 
perhaps, bide their time till full 
feathered. By so doing, they would 
benefit themselves, those on whom 
they inflict their effusions, and the 
public. Even the youthful wings 


of a Byron and a Mrs. Hemans 
were cruelly clipped by the critics 
because they took flight too early. 
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Doubtless true genius will soar at 
last; but it is none the less true 
for waiting: and even mediocrity 
will rise more freely for patience 
than pushing. Your pushing author 
is but a tethered goat after all, 
merely butting the air. ‘Mais il 
faut vivre,’ says the poor author 
in his typical garret ; thus hinting 
delicately to the amateur that 
while he scribbles for amusement 
a Chatterton dies. 

Meanwhile the uninitiated ask, 
why is it that the press teems 
with so much undigested trash, and 
why. the public libraries help to 
circulate it ? The answer is ready. 
The ambitious amateur, anxious to 
see himself in print, can afford to 
write without remuneration—can 
even sometimes pay handsomely to 
get his book published. Editors 
are found content to accept for 
what is not inaptly called ‘ pad- 
ding,’ the stuff they can get for 
nothing; and publishers to give 
to the world books they know to 
be worthless. They all make a mis- 
take; for either the writers are 
not read, or if read, they are cen- 
sured. They thus oust the careful 
artist, who is perhaps pining to 
pay for the ‘ garret,’ and benefit no 
one; whereas, if they had waited 
and studied, they would perhaps 
have learnt, that what is written 
and printed helps to stamp the 
age, and must, therefore, do some 
good or some evil. 

We hear even greater complaints 
of musical than of literary ama- 
teurs. The gentlemen and ladies 
who undergo a somewhat con- 
temptuous vocal examination to 
gain the doubtful honour of ad- 
mission into the monster choirs of 
our music halls and palaces, little 
imagine that hundreds of young 
artists with trained voices would 
thankfully fill the post they usurp, 
for a mere pittance, and would 
probably fill it more efficiently. A 
skilful and well-known teacher and 
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composer, who labours hard to 
support a family, asserts that 
hours of her valuable time are 
consumed in correcting the faulty 
compositions of her amateur pa- 
trons. She may not refuse lest she 
should lose their support; but 
while striving to make music of 
their unrhythmical and unskilled 
efforts, her own chances as a com- 
poser slip by for lack of leisure. 
If she venture to recommend the 
study of thorough bass, or to point 
out faults in construction or gram- 
mar, she is informed that profes- 
sional people have no imagination 
or feeling; and the probability is 
that her amateur friend rushes off 
offended to look for a less scru- 
pulous critic. Although the artist 
laughs at the amateur as an actual 
competitor, he yet finds him in his 
way. We kick at many obstacles 
that we do not fear, and chafe 
under a smart inferiority that we 
despise. 

The charity that ‘covereth a 
multitude of sins’ proves a large 
mantle for the amateur. Beneath 
its voluminous folds may be found 
concerts, theatricals, readings, ba- 
zaars, books, and music. Under 
its shelter bold mendicants beg, 
and the reluctantly benevolent 
give. 

‘ Take my guinea ; but, for hea- 
ven’s sake, don’t bother me to go. 
I can see good acting for five shil- 
lings,’ said a crusty gentleman to 
one who was arranging private 
theatricals on the charitable prin- 
ciple. 

But if it is pleasant to see one- 
self in print, it is also delightful to 
hear oneself spout and sing in 
public. This has become an ac- 
knowledged fact, therefore it should 
not need any cloak at all. If men 
and women must compete for 
prizes, let them lay aside the pre- 
tence of charity, and renounce the 
title of amateur. They would then 
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find their level, and not impede 
their fellow-creatures. It would 
still be in their power to bestow 
their gains on their poorer brethren; 
and they would no longer find it 
necessary to entreat their acquaint- 
ances to listen to them, for they 
could follow their own inclination. 

However, since the profession of 
amateur has become an institu- 
tion, we would advise its members 
to study it more carefully, and 
abuse it less. The restless denizens 
of this restless age rush into public 
work, and forget the private. Many 
an amateur monk or nun might 
find a larger and more natural 
field for energy in his or her own 
family and neighbourhood than in 
the seemingly broader common of 
a fraternity or sisterhood. A sen- 
sible country parson once asked 
one such who was to teach the 
youth at home how not to fall into 
sin, if the teachers went elsewhere 
to reclaim the fallen? And whois. 
to restrain the turbulent ambition 
of the multitude, if the example 
set them be one of turbulent am- 
bition? If all birds soared with 
the lark to sing to the sun, where 
would be the harmony of our 
groves? And it is the first flight, 
like the first step, that costs. Few 
who begin to strive after this chi- 
mera, which they call fame or use- 
fulness, according to their pre- 
settled standard, are content to 
relinquish the strife. There is, we 
believe, but one instance on record 
of an amateur who, having earned 
his laurels, laid them down in 
favour of the poorer artist. The 
‘Amateur Casual’ attempted the 
profession of pauper for one night 
only. He did it so successfully 
that the world rang with his fame ; 
but he made no second essay. In 
his wisdom and modesty he left all 
further honours for those who de- 
served them. 

A. BEALE. 
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THE NATIONAL CHAMBER OF TRADE—THE IDEAL OF A NATIONAL CHURCH—THE 


DECLINE OF THE DRAMA-——THE STAGE: 


KING’S BANNER.” 


MONG the various questions 
which the members of crotch- 

ety associations banded them- 
selves together to ask candidates at 
the recent general election, there 
‘was one deserving notice as being 
considerably more remarkable than 
the rest. Some persons, honouring 
themselves with the high-sound- 
ing title of ‘ The National Chamber 
of Trade,’ instructed all voters to 
ask candidates soliciting their suf- 
frages whether they would pro- 
hibit Civil Service trading. This 
query of course meant, ‘ Will you 
do all you can to stop co-opera-. 
tive associations? and it implies 
reactionary Conservatism with a 
vengeance, for it is nothing more 


or less than an attempt to interfere 


with free trade. For it requires 
very little reflection to comprehend 
that a Civil servant, or anybody 
else, has just as much right to 
buy in the cheapest market as the 
retail dealer has, and it is difficult 
to see why he should not keep in 
his own pocket the difference be- 
tween wholesale and retail prices, 
instead of handing it over to some- 
body else. The National Chamber 
of Trade appears to be of opinion 
that some sort of divine right 
attaches to shopkeepers, which the 
profane public may not touch, and 
that they have an indefeasible 
right to the profits arising from 
the transactions of the middleman 
between the producer and the con- 
sumer. We are bound to believe 
that the persons who conduct the 
‘business of the National Chamber 
of Trade are gifted with a certain 
amount of common sense, and are 
not wholly devoid of the reasoning 
faculty ; but we beat our brows in 
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despair when we have cudgelled 
our brains in vain to understand 
wy Civil Service co-operative as- 
sociations should be prohibited. 
The Civil servant is not, as a rule, 
an overpaid official, able in the 
prime of life to retire upon bis 
savings and a pension, and eco- 
nomy is quite as much an object 
to him as to any other of our toil- 
ing units. We cannot help think- 
ing that it must have been some 
wag connected with the National 
Chamber of Trade who invented 
the conundrum, ‘ Why are Civil 
servants like the fountains in 
Trafalgar Square?’ Answer: ‘ Be- 
cause they play from ten till four.’ 
There is a bitter satire about this 
melancholy joke which must, we 
think, commend it highly to the 
epponents of co-operation, and no 
doubt they quote it in their social 
circles as ‘an uncommonly good 
thing.’ But still the Civil servant 
has a right to live, and he is not 
solemnly bound, as far as we are 
aware, to give to shop-keepers 
what he might retain for himself; 
and so long as he is obliged to be 
content with an unaspiring home, 
a plain cook, an omnibus, and the 
Metropolitan Railway, he may not 
unreasonably regard his economies 
more closely when he sees that 
his tailor and his wine merchant 
dwell in handsome houses, and 
drive their broughams and pair. 
The Civil Service Supply As- 
sociation has recently had many 
vials of retail wrath spilt upon its 
head because the members elected 
to divide the profits of a year’s 
business, instead of permitting the 
surplus to go to.the further re- 
duction of prices, Now these 
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gentlemen certainly had a right to 
do what they liked with their 
profits, and the interference of 
outsiders was simply impertinence; 
and sensible people will probably 
congratulate them on the enormous 
saving they have effected in their 
personal and domestic expenditure. 
‘ But all these profits,’ exclaim the 
tradesmen, ‘ought to have found 
their way into our pockets.’ The 
economist shakes his head and 
replies, ‘My dear friends, if these 
profits ought to have gone into 
your pockets, they probably would 
have found their way thither; but 
business is business, and as in 
these days we always contend 
against anything in the nature of 
a@ monopoly, as being injurious to 
the public welfare, so consumers 
have awakened to the fact that 
they have a perfect right to do 
their trading for themselves; and, 
considering how keen competition 
has become in every department 
of active life, you must either be 
fools or blind to suppose that you 
alone are exceptions to the universal 
economic laws. The fact is, you 
gentlemen have been making an 
uncommonly good thing of it for 
many years, and imagined your 
prosperity would go on for ever. 
My friends, there is no such thing 
as unchequered prosperity in this 
world ; and when you first began 
to hear the deep grumblings of 
Paterfamilias when his Christmas 
bills came in, you should have 
been forewarned of the approaching 
storm. You urge that you cannot 
possibly compete with these im- 
mense associations. That is so, 
no doubt; but you cannot stop the 
progress of the world because its 
friction makes you uncomfortable. 
And who began all this compe- 
tition? Ah, gentlemen, if you had 
only contrived a little better at 
first, instead of starting your op- 
position shops, you would not be 
in the unpleasant predicament in 
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which you now find yourselves 
plunged.’ We earnestly hope that 
the National Chamber of Trade 
will issue a statement of its real, 
honest, logical, and economic rea- 
sons against co-operative societies, 
and then the public will be able to 
judge between them—unless, in- 
deed, it has not already made its 
verdict sufficiently plain; for, at 
present, when we are asked to 
withhold our support from legis- 
lators who will not undertake to 
endeavour to prohibit Civil Service 
trading, we feel as reasonless as 
the young lady on board Mr. F. C. 
Burnand’s yacht, who pertinaci- 
ously asks, ‘Why? Why? Way? 


There are certain persons in 
the world the reason of whose 
existence it would be difficult to 
account for if we refused to re- 
cognise the fact that the majority 
of us are very plain, common sort 
of folk, and that nature or Provi- 
dence has kindly given us some 
superior persons whose mission it 
is to show us where we are wrong, 
and who will benevolently and 
condescendingly tell us what we 
ought te do, and how we may im- 
prove ourselves and our institu- 
tions. When these good people 
are not-publicly lecturing us, they 
take up ‘that mighty instrument 
of little men,’ the pen, and write 
homilies in a popular style, and we 
fall upon their sentiments and 
lucubrations unawares, sometimes 
in a three-volume novel—just as 
certain nasty powders are given to 
bilious children in jam—sometimes 
in a leading article of a daily paper, 
often in a weekly journal, and 
occasionally in a magazine. Our 
latest popular instructor and emi- 
nently superior person has been 
permitted to solve the mysteries 
of the ages, and teach a humble 
public, through the medium of 
‘ Temple Bar ;’ for that excellent pe-~ 
riodical has contained in two recent 
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numbers, papers headed ‘ The Ideal 
of a National Church,’ which bear 
the unmistakable impress of a more 
than ordinarily gifted mind. Com- 
mon persons like ourselves, for 
instance, have hitherto wallowed 


in the superstition that the notion . 


of a church implies a certain dog- 
matic form of religion, and that 
the object of a church is to en- 
deavour, as far as may be, to teach 
its adherents their relations to 
God and their duties towards their 
neighbours. A kindly hand is 
stretched out to us in the pages 
of this amusing magazine, and the 
writer airily, nay, gaily, tells us 
that he proposes to ‘ point out’ 
‘certain points in which national 
churches have hitherto failed to 
make themselvesas pleasant as they 
might be to as great a number of 
people as possible.’ In times like 


these, when one set of individuals 
in a national church spend a great 
deal of time and money in perse- 


cuting another set of individuals 
in the same church because they 
hold different views as to the right 
interpretation of ceremonial and 
doctrinal formularies, it is cer- 
tainly a cheering sign to find a 
peacemaker who is anxious to make 
things pleasant all round, and his 
intention undoubtedly commands 
our gratitude; but at the outset 
our expectations are damped, be- 
cause we cannot look for much 
valuable information or sound 
practical suggestions from an in- 
dividual who plainly tells us that 
he associates chiefly with ‘ igno- 
rant blockheads,’ knows ‘ exceed- 
ingly little ’ himself, and possesses 
‘ very limited faculties ;? and as we 
read on we feel that this plain 
statement, though decidedly honest, 
is unquestionably superfluous, and 
we experience no desire to question 
the accuracy of the description. 
In the first paper the writer in- 
vites us to think of worship, and 
then proceeds to define worship as 


consisting of ‘ prayer, praise, read- 
ing Scripture, and preaching, with 
the occasional celebration of sacra- 
mental solemnities of a special 
character.’ And here we find our- 
selves learning something at once, 
for we had foolishly been accus- 
tomed to suppose that worship 
meant worship, and though prayer 
might possibly be included in that 
term, we never dreamed that read- 
ing the Scriptures and preaching 
could fall within the limits of the 
expression. But let that pass, or 
we may find ourselves engaged in 
a discussion as to logical distribu- 
tions of terms. ‘ Why,’ asks the 
instructor with naive simplicity, 
‘why should not: the National 
Church recognise the great va- 
rieties of taste that exist in the 
nation, and provide or permit an 
equal variety in its public wor- 
ship? The obvious reply is that 
no national church in Christen- 
dom so freely recognises the va- 
rieties of individual taste, and can 
accommodate itself so completely 
to the cultivated and the unculti- 
vated as does the Church of Eng- 
land. The Book of Common Prayer 
contains the minimum of her 
public services, and professes to 
provide only what is absolutely ne- 
cessary. There is no reason what- 
ever why short and popular ser- 
vices should not be frequently held 
in church; and, as a matter of 
fact, they frequently are so held. 
If the writer in ‘Temple Bar’ 
wanted a proof of this, he had only 
to assist at some of the functions 
during the recent London Mission, 
and he would have been amply 
satisfied that the national church 
is sufficiently elastic to meet na- 
tional and individual requirements, 
and that his criticisms apply to 
a state of things which obtained 
about half a century ago. Nowa- 
days they fail completely in their 
point, for the cold and lifeless 
uniformity of Sunday services— 
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* eleven o’clock church ’—has been 
most decidedly warmed up, and 
the activity of the Anglican clergy 
in the parishes is only equalled by 
the multiplicity of the various 
methods they have individually 
resorted to to attract their flocks 
to the worship of God, and divine 
service generally; and the result 
is that the Nonconformist element 
has grown perceptibly weaker in 
the last few years, and that the 
sacred edifices of the Establish- 
ment are now as remarkable for 
the crowds they contain as they 
once were for the melancholy of 
their solitude. 

It is true, no doubt, that there 
are certain excellent persons who 
are anxious to bring back those 
times in which the ‘ Temple Bar’ 
contributor, perhaps, was born, and 
would like to reimpose that dull 
and rigid uniformity which froze 
the life-blood of the national 
church in the eighteenth century, 
and seek to bind in rubrical fetters 
that vigour and energy which 
within the last forty years have 
stirred the dead bones, and worked 
a substantial resurrection. These 
are the gentlemen and ladies who 
want to pull down cathedral rere- 
doses, break down the carved work 
with axes and hammers, lay waste 
the sanctuaries, forbid the worship 
of God in the beauty of holiness, 
and substitute Puritanic doleful- 
ness for Christian joy. And these, 
probably, are the ‘ ignorant block- 
heads’ with whom the writer in 
“Temple Bar’ describes himself as 
‘associating chiefly.’ From such 
society we own that we have no 
keen desire to emancipate him, for 
we have no great grudge against 
other social spheres that we should 
be so revengeful as to inflict upon 
them a flippant bore. For what 
must that person be who writes of 
the Scottish Episcopal communion 
as being ‘beyond question the 
most snobbish of all Christian 


communities,’ and reviles its mem- 
bers as the ‘sycophants and flun- 
keys’ of the ‘ wealthy and the 
cultivated ;° who admits, however, 
that he pleads for Episcopacy for 
the sake of the ‘dignity that sur- 
rounds it in the eyes of a snobbish 
generation ; and presently informs 
us, when defining the government 
of the Ideal National Church, that 
‘ we must legislate for the mass of 
mankind, more or less silly and 
snobbish, and so amenable to 
considerations which would have 
weight only with snobbish and 
silly folk’? We can readily under- 
stand that no person could appre- 
ciate the requirements of such folk 
better than the writer in ‘ Temple 
Bar,’ and that if anything ‘silly 
and snobbish’ is to be done, we 
have little doubt but that he will 
do it to perfection. 

Seriously, is it worth anybody’s 
while to try and frame the Ideal 
of a National Church? Never has 
there been a time in the history of 
Christianity when anything ap- 
proaching to uniformity of belief 
has been, to all appearances, far- 
ther off than at the present time; 
and the notion of an undogmatic 
church is not worth the troubie of 
conception. The hazy theology of 
the Broad Church party will never 
commend itself to that vast majo- 
rity who have neither time nor 
inclination for religious specula- 
tions, and who are content to 
remain unquestioning members of 
that communion in which it has 
pleased Providence to place them ; 
still less is it likely to find favour 
with that other large portion of 
mankind that delights in formulas, 
and reduces its creed to a plain 
statement more or less logical. 
Those who prefer that nebulosity 
of faith shadowed forth in Princi- 
pal Tulloch’s article on ‘ Dogmatic 
Extremes,’ in the ‘Contemporary 
Review,’ and removed still farther 
into the region of cloudland by the 

















Rev. F. Hunt’s feeble defence, in 
the same periodical, of Principal 
Tulloch’s views as against his re- 
morseless critic in the ‘ Pall Mall 
Gazette,’ will not feel enthusiastic 
about any national church at all; 
for a little reflection is sufficient 
to persuade them that no church 
is possible where there is no fixed 
and definite belief, even if such a 
society is desirable ; and, further, 
that the tendency of every church 
is to define its boundaries more 
clearly as time goes on, though this 
result may be arrived at by a pro- 
cess of development. The Church 
of England has by this time, pro- 
bably, reached the utmost margin 
of its elasticity ; for in the recent 
judgment of the so-called Final 
Court of Appeal in causes ecclesi- 
astical there is no doubt that a 
terrible strain has been put upon 
the rubric and articles. But what- 
ever may be the issue of those 
internal conflicts which rage within 
the bosom of the Establishment, 
we may rest assured that the 
Church of England will be none 
the better for the amateur tinker- 
ing of some of her well-intentioned 
friends, whose ready tongues and 
pens proclaim their home-made 
panaceas for her disorders, and 
their quack medicines for her dis- 
eases. If there were no laws 
against larceny, there would be no 
thieves; and if there were no dog- 
mas, there would be no heretics. 
But as it is of the essence of social 
well-being that property should be 
inviolate, so it is of the essence of 
a church that it should teach ina 
clear and decided manner the re- 
lationship between God and man, 
which is the province of doctrinal 
religion ; and when it ceases to be 
an ecclesia docens, it had better be 
dissolved. Broad Churchism is 
out of place in such a society, 
though it may serve as a temporary 
refuge for eccentric minds. Take, 
for instance, the doctrines of the 
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Incarnation and of the Holy Tri- 
nity. These are cither truths of 
unspeakable importance, or they 
are falsehoods of unparalleled mag- 
nitude: there is no halting-place 
whatever between the two. Those 
who consider the existence of a na- 
tional church, with its creeds and 
formularies, as a question of mere 
expediency, must have strange no- 
tions about right and wrong, and 
their moral philosophy must be 
afflicted with a curious twist. Of 
one thing, however, we may be 
certain, and that is, that no na- 
tional church is ever likely to 
satisfy any dilettante ideal ; and in 
this reflection we may find some 
comfort. 


May we express a fervent hope 
that we shall not hear any more 


. about the decline of the Drama for 


some time tocome? If we were to 
believe all that we are told about 
the palmy eras of the stage, and 
Kemble and Siddons, and the his- 
trionic giants generally that ex- 
isted in those days, we should 
seriously set ourselves thinking, 
What on earth does it all mean ? 
Did the theatre then afford, really 
and truly, a more intellectual lux- 
ury than it does now? Did the 
actors and actresses of old times 
really and truly possess far greater 
genius and dramatic talent gene- 
rally than their successors exhibit 
in our times? It is impossible to 
repress a conviction that it was 
the rarity of the article that then 
enhanced its merit, not its intrin- 
sic value, and that competition and 
free trade compel us to hold more 
cheaply the art which, say a cen- 
tury ago and something less, was 
professed by comparatively few 
persons, and was considered as 
an almost abnormal profession. 
Everybody is aware that the last 
thirty years—a generation of hu- 
man history—have witnessed the 
most remarkable advances in the 
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records of civilisation, and the 
most gigantic strides in the pro- 
gress of mankind, and therefore 
there is nothing astonishing in the 
fact that the art of amusement has 
not stood still, and that it appears 
now in the most varied forms in 
order to supply that recreation and 
relaxation which the busiest minds 
demand as occasional short periods 
of repose and change amid the 
ceaseless work and anxiety of this 
restless age. Accordingly, theatres 
have multiplied amazingly, and the 
theatrical profession has now be- 
come almost as recognised a calling 
and sphere of labour as any other 
professional career. Persons who 
go to a theatre now and then for 
an evening’s entertainment ex- 
press their surprise if a copy of 
the ‘ Era’ is put into their hands, 
and they discover that there is a 
regular dramatic world which pro- 
vides its profits, its prices, its 
demand for labour, as thoroughly 
as any commercial market; and 
they are somewhat amazed at read- 
ing the advertisements for ‘ Stars,’ 
. Singing Chambermaids,’ ‘ First 
Heavies,’ ‘ Leads,’ and ‘General 
Utility.’ Next they will light upon 
the announcement that some ta- 
lented individual is ready to supply 
dramas, farces, and burlesques 
with patter songs at a moment’s 
notice; and that somebody else 
possesses a vast agency extending 
through England, America, and the 
Colonies, by which means mana- 
gers in the four quarters of the 
globe may cater for the amusement 
of their various customers; and 
after perusing the dramatic intel- 
ligence which the indefatigable 
editor of the ‘ Era’ collects from all 
provincial towns, from America 
and Australia, they will emerge 
from the study with the acknow- 
ledgment that, if the drama is 
really in a decline, it cannot be 
from want of nourishment or power 
of assimilation. Yet even among 
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the regular playgoing public how 
few there are who realise what a 
thorough business the theatre is. 
They pay for their places, and are 
amused and interested, or are 
sleepy and tired, and they go home 
and talk about the piece over their 
oysters, praising or blaming, as the 
case may be, but attach little or no 
importance to the lives and labours 
of those who have worked for them 
behind the footlights, and whose 
livelihood depends upon their suc- 
cess as certainly as that of a doctor 
or alawyer. The spectators seldom 
consider the performers apart from 
the mimic characters they adopt; 
the authors, to their minds, are 
little more than machines; still 
less do they consider the scene- 
painters, stage-carpenters, stage- 
managers, prompters, and the 
numberless persons who all work 
together to complete the successful 
issue. The spectators look only 
to the result in a lump, and never 
care to enter into individual con- 
siderations. 

And yet neither author, actor, 
nor manager could well wish it 
otherwise. The whole charm of 
the theatre consists in its illusion. 
The occupants of pit, gallery, 
stalls, and private boxes all pay 
their money to witness, as mere 
spectators, events that stir them 
strangely when they are merely 
onlookers, but which in most cases 
would be received with apathy, or 
at all events with very lukewarm 
sensations, if they occurred in the 
ordinary transactions of daily life. 
The dramatic fable enables the 
spectator to witness the incidents 
of life from an entirely separate 
and unselfish standpoint. In real 


everyday existence we seldom see 
cause and effect closely treading 
upon each other’s heels; and if we 
are personally mixed up with cir- 
cumstances more than ordinarily 
interesting, and possessing a tragic 
flavour, there are usually so many 




















other pressing matters which dis- 
tract our keen attention, that we 
fail to be impressed as we should 
be if like events occurred on our 
perusal of a sensational novel. But 
there are few novel-writers of 
the present day—are there any 
indeed ?—who can fix our atten- 
tion and absorb our interest in the 
same way that a stage-play can do. 
In the novel we read much the 
same sort of thing that we can 
briefly peruse in the newspaper 
reports of criminal trials, only in 
more minute detail. In the play 
we see the acts done, and are far 
more powerfully excited than when 
we merely read about them. We 
go to the assizes; we are present 
at a trial for murder. We hear 
the speeches of able counsel; we 
listen to the evidence; we attend 


to the careful summing-up of the, 


judge; we are somewhat excited 
when the jury return to their box 
and give their verdict ; we are so- 
lemnly still when the judge pro- 
nounces the terrible sentence ; and 
yet, strangely enough, this does 
not excite us so much as the same 
events and scenes when portrayed 
upon the stage. The truth is that 
reality and fact have not the same 
power over us that illusions and 
ideas possess. And it is in this 
accident of our nature that we 
discern the triumph of theatrical 
art. 

Theatres are multiplying; gen- 
tlemen are finding their way into 
the profession as a matter of 
course ; ladies of gentle birth, with 
but narrow means, are beginning 
to ask themselves why they should 
not seek upon the stage an honest 
and remunerative employment; 
and there seems to be no sub- 
stantial reason whatever why the 
theatrical profession should not 
before long be as eagerly sought 
after as any other profession that 
can be named. That strong preju- 
dices still exist against it cannot 
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be denied, but this is an age in 
which prejudices are of little force 
if they have not sound sense to 
back them up. 

Actors and actresses have long 
complained that Society has not 
recognised them as it ought to 
have done, and they have stoutly 
maintained that they have as 
much right to high social position, 
by reason of the talents they 
possess and the intellectual 
amusement they afford, as the 
persevering followers of any other 
profession. All who take an in- 
terest in the theatre, all who ‘go 
to the play,’ should earnestly 
assist in destroying that miserable 
and uncharitable notion which 
the congenital Puritanism of the 
British public is too apt to foster 
still, to the effect that the position 
of the dramatic artist is one to be 
neither envied nor desired. Ifthe 
drama is to occupy the high place 
to which. among a cultivated 
people it is undoubtedly entitled, 
its exponents should be warmly 
encouraged. If the scandals which 
so painfully exist in connection 
with it are to be put an end to 
and effectually extirpated, ‘So- 
ciety’ must cease to consider any 
of its own members who, from 
conscious talent and force of cir- 
cumstances, are constrained to 
look to the stage for a profession 
and a livelihood, as thereby in the 
slightest degree degrading them- 
selves. Nay, if there are con- 
taminating influences in the thea- 
trical career, it is to be feared 
that several generally respected 
members of ‘Society’ are in the 
main responsible for the fact. 
Those who are, in more senses 
than one, ‘ behind the scenes,’ are 
only too well aware that a vicious 
system of irresponsible manage- 
ment exists which forces incapable 
prettiness and luxurious impu- 
dence too often into public notice. 
We have had enough, and more 
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than enough, of ‘lardy dardies,’ 
well-shaped but scantily - clad 
limbs, golden tresses, diaphanous 
costumes, and insolent female 
cancan dances. If such are de- 
manded by a certain class of 
theatre-goers—chattering boobies 
who exchange their loud and 
coarse remarks to the disturbance 
of their neighbours while somc- 
thing beyond their limited com- 
prehension is going on upon the 
stage, gilded youths who alternate 
between the cigarette and the 
toothpick, and whose chief anxie- 
ties are their buttonholes and 
their bets—for goodness’ sake 
let them have a home of their 
own ; call it a Chateau des Fleurs, 
an Alcazar, a Mabille, an Argyll, 
but let it not be honoured by the 
name of Theatre. In the first 
number of a new and amusing 
magazine, called ‘The London 
Sketch Book,’ Mr. Clement Scott 
wrote an article entitled ‘The 
Stage ; a Study or a Speculation ” 
and he undoubtedly damps the 
hopes of all theatrical reformers 
by his denunciation of modern 
managers ; and Mr. Scott does not 
speak without experience. It is 
of course true, that a theatre, in 
these commercial days, must be 
to a great extent a speculation, 
a matter of plain business — 
pounds, shillings, and pence. 
May we indulge the hope that 
the playgoing public will less 
and less deserve that epithet of 
‘inartistic’ which Mr. Scott ap- 
plies to it; and as taste is unques- 
tionably becoming more refined in 
general ‘articles de luxe,’ so its 
outspoken demand will compel 
the supply of a higher standard 
of theatrical entertainment, and 
teach theatrical speculators that 
the drama is an intellectual study ? 
Mr. Scott will reply, ‘You must 
first reform your public.’ 


That there are several dramatic 
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authors, or, rather, persons who 
have written plays, who have not 
yet succeeded in getting their 
works publicly performed, is a fact 
of which we are not unfrequently 
reminded, though it must be 
owned that Dr. Vellere has not 
recently drawn the attention of 
the public to his unappreciated 
self by means of a colloquial 
advertisement in the ‘ Times.’ 
We are told that there are plenty 
of good authors about, and that 
we, the playgoers, do not know 
what we are losing because mana- 
gers are very reluctant to read 
new plays and to produce the 
works of untried men. That 
there is a considerable amount 
of truth in the statement nobody 
will care to deny; but in justice 
to managers we cannot repress 
the conviction that a thoroughly 
good actable play will, sooner or 
later, force itself in one way or 
another upon theatrical autho- 
rities, and take substantial form 
behind the footlights. The un- 
acted can, at all events, follow the 
example set them by Mrs. George 
Cresswell, and if managers will 
not set their plays before the 
public in one shape, they can 
themselves set them before the 
public in another, as this lady 
has proved by the publication in 
a handsome volume of her drama 
‘The King’s Banner; or, Aimez 
Loyauté.’ But on perusing this 
play it is impossible for anybody 
who has any practical acquaint- 
ance whatever with the stage not 
to understand why a manager 
who knew his business would 
decline to produce it, for, as it 
stands, the construction is hope- 
lessly undramatic from the mana- 
gerial point of view. ‘The King’s 
Banner’ is in four acts: the first 
act requires four different scenic 
arrangements; the second, five; 
the third, three; and the fourth, 
six; and not one of these are what 




















are technically called carpenters’ 
scenes, but they all require very 
considerable stage arrangement, 
and what are called ‘ tableau cur- 
tains ’ would have to be constantly 
dropped in order to secure due 
effects. Then, in Act 2, between 
Scene 2 and Scene 3 three years 
elapse; in the Fourth Act, nine 
years elapse between Scene 2 and 
Scene 3; and Scene 2, according 
to the author’s expressed inten- 
tion, should be supposed to oc- 
cupy six-and-thirty hours, with the 
necessary change of lights. Now 
it is obvious at once that such 
requisitions are impossible of ful- 
filment, and sin so grievously 
against all rules of dramatic con- 
struction, that unless a manager 
wished to ruin his reputation for 
ever, he could not for an instant 
entertain the idea of putting ‘ The 
King’s Banner’ on the boards. 
The story in itself is a very good 
one and contains many excellent 
situations, and it is to be regretted 
that Mrs. Cresswell having such 
ample materials at her command, 
did not, by a very slight exercise 
of ingenuity, keep them more in 
hand, and avoid that diffuseness 
which appears to be her greatest 
weakness. Into the plot there is 
no space in these pages to enter ; 
it is sufficient to say that the 
fable is interesting, if it is at 
times somewhat hard reading ; 
and there are serious blemishes 
which cannot easily be forgiven. 
For instance, what right had the 
daughter of a certain Sir Ralph 
Neville, period 1648, to the title of 
Lady Laura Neville? And why 
should Sir Lionel de Vere’s 
daughter be styled Lady Eleanor 
de Vere? Mrs. Cresswell may, pos- 
sibly, have precedents for this, but 
they are unknown to the majority of 
readers. And she would have done 
well to have consulted a solicitor 
before she madeSir Ralph Neville’s 
title to his estates, which had been 
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in his family for six hundred 
years, depend upon his personal 
possession of a certain document 
entitled ‘The Royal Charter Ex- 
traordinary,’ given by the Con- 
queror to Sir Roland Neville. A 
considerable amount of the motive 
of the piece hangs upon this ab- 
surd notion. Again, when Sir 
Ralph Neville goes away to fight 
for his king, he leaves his castle 
in charge of his brother—Mrs. 
Cresswell probably means his bro- 
ther-in-law—Sir Lionel de Vere, 
whom he has every reason to be- 
lieve to be a thorough scoundrel, 
and this for no earthly purpose 
whatever ; and the reader does not. 
need to be told that Sir Lionel 
plays old gooseberry with the 
charge committed to him, and is 
especially anxious about obtaining 


‘The Royal Charter Extraordi- 


nary,’ though it could be of no 
more value to him than the market 
price of a twelfth-century piece of 
parchment ; he is, however, clearly 
of opinion that if he once gets 
possession of it the ‘ goodly heri- 
tage,’ as he expresses it, will fall 
to him. Blunders of this descrip- 
tion are beyond apology or expla- 
nation. Nor is it easy to forgive 
Sir Lionel—rascal as he was—for 
his bad grammar in talking about 
somebody ‘leaving the coast clear 
for youand J,’ though we cannot feel 
much surprise at the Puritan lawyer 
shortly afterwards talking about 
‘ founding’ a tale upon a ‘ super- 
structure,’ because he in all good 
faith took Sir Lionel’s view of the 
insecurity of Sir Ralph’s title 
should the wonderful document 
pass into other hands. But we 
are bound to quarrel with Lady 
Laura’s language when she swears 
‘ to be none other’s bride but thine, 
and to use this ring only in case of 
direst need—either to save my life 
or honour from our enemies, or 
thine’s, Eustace, or my dear father’s. 
* Thine’s’ might have suited Arte- 
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mus Ward very well, but it does 
not do for Lady Laura. Just 
before this oath, the following 
dialogue had taken place :— 

‘Lorp E. But listen, sweet- 
heart, hast thou no token to ex- 
change with mine? I hold thy 
glove. Even that poor covering 
of thy soft, white hand I prize 
most truly; but ’tis only as a 
hostage for something better. I 
would carry away with me some 
part of thy dear self—thy warm, 
living, breathing, loving beau- 
teous self. Canst thou not spare 
one of these? (touching her curls). 

*Lapy L. Even as thou wilt, 
my lord, seeing I am all thine 
own in body, soul, and spirit. 
(Offers scissors from her girdle or 
chatelaine.) 

‘Lorp E. Yet ’tis too great a 
boon. I would not harm a hair 
of thy dear head. I am almost 
tempted to claim the whole at 
once instead of one fair curl.’ 

It is to be feared that this last 
remark of my lord’s would be too 
much for the gravity of a British 
audience; and the spectacle of 
Lord Eustace St. Clair going to 
battle with the chignon of his 
JSiancée in his pocket would sharply 
touch that sense of the ridiculous 
which is always present in the pit 
and gallery, and would rather spoil 
the effect of a love scene which the 
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authoress intends to be pathetic. 
Several passages in the drama are 
marked with inverted commas, 
and the ordinary reader would pro- 
bably think that these passages are 
intended to be cut out in represen- 
tation. This is not the case; for 
a note at the end informs us that 
the lines so marked ‘ have been 
considered the best by all great 
actors and judges who have read 
the play.’ It is only right thata 
specimen should be reproduced. 

‘Sr. Cram. I pray you stay, and 
share our wedding feast. 

‘Maurice. Nay, that were too 
hard a task for any mere mor- 
tal man, to gaze ungrudgingly 
on that rich jewel he once had 
well-nigh deemed his own, set in 
the breast-plate of another; it 
were to lift the bowl of Tantalus, 
brimming with joy, unto the 
parched lips of some poor thirsty 
traveller, and bid him not quaff 
the precious nectar; yet, lady, be- 
lieve me, I as much rejoice in thy 
new-found happiness as if it were 
my own, albeit henceforth I own no 
mistress but my country and my 
cause. Farewell! for ever.’ 

I will not say to Mrs. Cresswell 
the last three words spoken by 
the gallant Maurice: on the con- 
trary, I express a hope that we 
may meet again. 

Free LANce. 











